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THINGS PRESENT. 


The New THE quarrel which we have with 

Woman. this rew phrase is the egregious 
assumption of it when applied to the heroine 
of the present-day novel and drama—the 
creature taken not from man’s protecting 
side, but from his perverted brain. Our 
indignation grows deeper as we peer about 
in society, or take an average cross section 
of the same, showing all its grades clearly 
marked, and find this newer Eve con- 
wpicuous only by her exceeding rarity. A 
fair student of our social strata would 
surely infer from this, that the stuff of 
which she is made hes no proper habitat 
therein, and that the occasional “ indications ” 
of its presence are rather like veins of molten 
material ejected upwards from volcanic fires 
below. ‘This latter theory, in our opinion, 
meets the case exactly, and we trust that if 
the novelist and dramatist insist on 
“working” this base metal, the public at 
least will not allow it to pass as currency. 
The New Woman, as at present stamped, is 
not genuine but counterfeit, and like all 
spurious coin, derives its only value from that 
it seeks to replace. The woman of all the 
ages stands undiminished in her worth, her 
beauty, and her happiness-producing power. 


In a recent Conference of women 
held in Scotland, the keynote of 
discussion was set by a lady physician fresh 
from her walks and talks with the working 
people. The text was a pithy one, but it 
embodies a vast deal of truth. 

“Look out for the dull folk, and try to 
cheer them up.” 

Under various heads of ennui, dreary sur- 
roundings, hopelessness of betterment, fear of 
helpless poverty, the speaker went on to show 
how directly the path to intemperance leads 
from these conditions of dulness, and her 
text became an exhortation as well. 

The radical reformer will say that all 
efforts in this direction are only efforts badly 
placed, if not thrown away—but surface 
treatment, when we should remove first the 
causes of dulness; then the symptoms will 
disappear. 

- The practical salvationist will say much 
the same thing, only he will undermine the 
tadical’s position, and declare that the re- 
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moval of causes will do no good junless we 
fill the vacancy with the warm love of Christ 
irradiating the soul, and that evils like those 
we have enumerated go not out except by the 
expelling power of this great affection. 

Meanwhile—ah, this fateful meanwhile !— 
men and women tire of dulness, throw them- 
selves into the rivers and the sea, murder 
their children to keep them from the abyss 
of misery that they see yawning before them, 
or band together as anarchists to overthrow 
the whole structure of society. What is the 
meanwhile duty ? 
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Wanted, There ought to be in the hands 
Sign-posts! of every policeman on duty a 
small directory, containing the names and 
whereabouts of every philanthropic insti- 
tution that keeps ‘‘open house” to un- 
fortunates ; inebriate homes for both sexes ; 
epileptic homes; refuges for waif, stray, 
and cast-off children; night shelters for | 
girls finding themselves alone in the great | 
city—in fact, all the institutions (and their 
name is leg.on) that aim to provide against 
the ever-recurring vicissitudes and emergen- 
cies of needy humanity. It might be known | 
as an Emergency Directory, and not only 
placed in policemen’s pockets, but hung on 


' the walls of every police station, every railway | 
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station, every court-room, and on every 
church door. 

We have had recent occasion to feel that 
some provision of this sort might save souls 
and co,er a multitude of sins, and we re- 
commend it to the B.W.T.A. in all large 
cities as a practical service that may be 
rendered most simply and easily, perhaps, by 
this organisation. 


INTERESTING REMIN- 
ISCENCES. 


A TALK WITH 
MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 

Tue name of Josephine Butler ranks high in the 
list of women who have made the Victorian Era 
synonymous with the progressive age of women. 
She has laboured long and ardently for the Suf- 
frage, but it is as the leader of the Purity 
Movement that Ler name will go down to pcs- 
terity. Abuse, slander, ridicule have been 
powerless to move her from her purpose, and 
now in her declining years she sees triumphing 
on every hand the sentiments which she has 
spent a lifetime in disseminating. When her 
husband died a few years ago, the sorrow 
seemed too great to be borne, for never surely 
was there a more remarkable instance of wedded 
love than that of Canon and Mrs. Butler. It 
was a perfect union of heart, life and purpose. 

“To think how they slandered me, and dared 
to slander him,” she said to me the other after- 
noon as the hot indignant tears rose in her eyes, 
“when he was the best and truest husband ever 
woman had! But it is ever so, people think 
when a woman espouses the cause of womanhood 
that she has a private grievance to avenge.” 

Mrs. Butler, however, has not given herself up 
to morbid sorrowing for the lost ; she has been 
busy pushing forward her propaganda in foreign 
lands, and in editing The Dawn, a quarterly 
sketch of the progress of the work of the 
“ British, Continental, and General Federation 
for the Abolition of the State Regulation of 
Vice.” When in London she resides in a pleasant 
house on the verge of Tooting Bee Common, A 
charming walk leads to it from the old parish 
church of Streatham through the main avenue 
of Tooting Common. The walk, too, is full of 
interest; in the Viearage adjoining the church 
Lord John Russell drew up the first draft of the 
Reform Bill. A little further on is the site of 
Mrs. Thrale’s famous house and grounds, whither 
resorted Johnson, Goldsmith, and many other 
last century celebrities, As I walked over the 
ground a vivid picture urose of the cumbrous 
dictionary maker, linked arm-in-arm with Gold- 
smith, disporting himself in knee breeches and 
buckles in the grounds of Thrale House, and 
finding it a most agreeable retreat from Pump 
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Court and Fleet Street. 
Butler's house looks over a broad green stretch 
yet remaining of the park of Mr. Labouchere’s 
paternal home, latterly notorious as the scene of 


of the suburban builder. 

I found Mrs. Butler making preparations for 
a visit to her son at Ewart Park, Northumber- 
land, but she was kind enough to let her packing 
wait for the afternoon while she revived some 


MEMORIES OF THE PAST, 


‘Come up into my little room, I feel more at 
home there, and we will have some tea,” said 
Mrs. Butler leading the way from the drawing- 
room to a cosy sanctum on the first floor, On 
the walls hang water-colour sketches of Swiss 
scenery painted by her husband ; there is also a 
fine portrait of him and pictures of her three 
sons. Upon a side table are scrap-books contain- 


ing the autograph letters of celebrated men and | 


women in sympathy with Mrs. Butler's work, sent 
from all parts of the world. The place 
of honour is given to a letter from the Princess 


Royal, written during one of her visits, after her | 
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The back of Mrs, | is a letter from old Dr. Guthrie ; he was one of 
so also was Pressensé. 
me, and I 
| of letters from Mary Carpenter. 
the Bravo poisoning case, but now in the clutches 'This one from dear old Mary Somerville was 
‘written when she was ninety, and here is a 


my great champions, 
Lucretia Mott frequently wrote to 
| have heaps 


‘beautiful little note from Harriet Martineau, 
| written just before she died. 
thought her a cold, hard sceptic, but they did 
| not know or understand her. She was a good, 
| warm-hearted creature ; listen to her letter. 


| ‘It is dark and I am tired—as I hope even you 
never are, toiler as you are. Offer to Mr. Butler 
and your sons my hearty New Year wishes, and 
accept them for yourself, my dear and honoured 
| friend. Yours till the end, 

| ‘Harriet MartTINeAv.’ 


| 
| So touching and beautiful of her to write to 
me when she felt she was dying.” 


WORK IN PARIS. 


“ Here is a letter of a different character,” 
| said Mrs. Butler, “it is from Lecour, that 
| dreadful man who was head of the Night Police 
in Paris. I bearded him in his own den.” The 


marriage, to Windsor Castle. Itis dated Dec.7,: memory of the interview brought into the 


1868, and is written in a delicate Italian hand, 


(Bhgtograph by Messrs. Robinson, § Thompson, Liverpool.) 
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covering many sheets of note-paper. The 
Princess shows the deepest sympathy with Mrs. 
Butler’s work for the uplifting of womanhood, 
and enters most fully into the question of the 
higher education of women. The late Princess 
Alice was also deeply interested in Mrs. Butler’s 
work, Passing from the Royal ladies, I was 
shown letters from Charles Kingsley, John 
Stuart Mill, Ruskin, Lloyd Garrison, and George 
Thompson, the unti-slavery agitators. 

“Tt is remarkable,” said Mrs. Butler, as she 
lingered over the last two letters, “ how the 
emancipation of the negro and the emancipation 
of woman have attracted the same advocates. 
In fact, you may say all who have fought for 
liberty in any form have sympathised with us, 
Here are letters from Garibaldi and Mazzini, 
Emile de Leveleye, Jules Simon, Cardinal 


Manning, and Pére Hyacinth Loyson. Thisone | 


is from that traitor Wolff. You know he was 
Mazzini’s secretary for many years, and then it 
was discovered that he wasa French spy. Dear 


old Mr. Henley, the father of the House of | 


Commons, wrote me beautiful letters. He was 
a strong Tory, but his Christian feeling led him 
to vote for woman’s suffrage, because he felt it 
would be an act of justice, Such a beautiful 
example, I always thought, of the spirit of 
Christ working on a man’s heart and leading him 
to place justice higher than party feeling. Here 


narrator’s face a gleam of the old determination 
and fire which had.carried her, a delicate, highly 
cultured gentlewoman, through the most arduous 
campaign against vice which ever woman faced. 
“ When I went to Lecour,” she continued, ‘‘ and 
pleaded the cause of women—of innocent girls 
wrongfully accused and of fallen women, who 
hated the life from which they could find no 
retreat he put on a pious air, and said, 
‘ Madame, I am religious as well as you.’ Think 
of the man! Over the door of his infamous den 
was written, ‘For the protection of public 
morality.’ Iinagine. Lecour.a protector of public 
morality! I have witnessed scenes in his office 
which I can never forget. Father’s pleading 
that their innocent daughters might be spared 
the degradation of the official examination, but 
they received no mercy from Lecour. I could 
tell you of hundreds of cases of suicide by 
women and girls who were wrongfully accused by 
the police. ..To pass through the examination, 
apart from the'physical degradation, meant loss 
of character to avy girl, even when the doctors 
certified the charge unfounded. Ever after- 
wards the finger of scorn would be pointed at 
her. 

“T have walked about the streets of Paris at 
all hours in the night, but I will not dwell upon 
the horrors I have seen, they are too dreadful. 
One scene I can never forget. I was passing 
one of the dens in Paris between two and three 
o'clock in the morning, the shutters were open, 
and looking through the window I saw standing, 
in the centre of a throng of debauched and 
drunken men, a beautiful young girl, not more 
than fourteen or sixteen. She was a virgin 
being sold to the highest bidder. Again and 
again police officials have told me that the vice 
regulations in Paris increased immorality. ‘ Men 
will not take what the government provides,’ 
said they, ‘but perfer intrigue and the seduction 
of innocent girls.’ I had the satisfaction of 
helping to get Lecour discharged from office. 
The government made him bell ringer at Notre 
Dame, to get rid of him.” 


| A ROMANTIC BRINGING UP. 


“Pid you take an interest in the questions 
| affecting women at an early age, Mrs. Butler? ? 
| «J was born with a strong sense of justice, 
like my father. It was a lovely country where 
| we lived in the north, and I had quite a romantic 
| bringing up. I was a great reader of the works 
_of the Fathers, and it seemed to me that those 
‘old fellows did nothing but malign women, 
| except Chrysostom. He said at Constantinople, 
|‘ You say that men should be brave and women 
| pure, but reverse it, and let women be brave 
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and men pure.’ No wonder the ladi 
threw their scent bottles at him. oo 
“T too, felt that women must be brave if men 
were to be pure. It used to make me ill to 
hear men at a dinner party hint at loose morals 
and always with the phrase, ‘This is not a fit 
subject for the ears of ladies.’ When sister 
women are concerned, I thought, why should 
not ladies know what is going on? =I ponilered 
on these things when quite a girl until I felt 
so angry at the injustice which was meted out 
to women, that I grew terribly bitter ang 
became for a time a rebel both to God and man 
Man, I fancied, was God’s favourite creature, and 
woman had been created only to be downtrodden 
Then came my marriage, and years of we Ided 
happiness, with one of the most saintly, loveable 
and refined of men softened my bitterness, It 
seems strange that I should have been engaged 
in taking up the cudgels against men when my 
father, brothers, husband, and sons have all been 
so good. I think they have given me an exalted 
idea of what men ought to be.” 


THE SUBMISSION OF WIVES. 


“T hold strongly to the marriage tie and to 
the maintenance of family life in strictest purity, 
but I do not believe in the subjection of either 
wives or husbands. It is so beautiful to have 
equality in married life, or only the obedience 
which springs from love. I remember once 
expounding something to my husband whieh [ 
had done, and asking him if he did not think I 
was right. ‘No, dear,’ he said in his quiet, 
gentle way ; ‘I think you were quite wrong.’ I 
cannot tell you how deeply I felt that rebuke, it 
cut me to the heart that he should think me 
wrong. 

“ We had three sons and one little girl; then 
came our great grief. My husband and | had 
been away from home, and our dear little 
daughter, a child of seven, was dressed in her 
white frock and pretty sash to welcome us back. 
How lovely she louked, as she stood with her 
golden curls leaning over the balustrade, when 
we entered the hall door. Another second and 
she had lost her balance, and lay at our feet a 
crushed and lifeless mass upon the marble floor. 
I drank the cup of bitterness to the dregs that 
day. My husband and I felt callous to anything 
else which might happen—nothing could come 
worse than that.” 

It was painful to see Mrs. Butler’s beautiful 
and expressive face twitch with pain as she re 
called this mournful episode. After a few mo- 
ments’ silenceshe continued,“ We left Cheltenham 
soon afterwards and went to Liverpool, and thero 
I plunged into work in the slums and tried by 
relieving the woes of others to forget my own. 
In all the vice and misery I saw, it seemed 
women always suffered most.” 


LEGALISED VICE. 


“ How did you first start your movement 
against the State regulation of vice ? ‘f 

“T used to stay a great deal with relatives on 
the Continent, and knew the working of the 
system there, long before it was introduced into 
England. Paris was its birthplace. The day I 
heard that the system was to be introduced into 
this country, I was filled with distress. 
‘Surely,’ I said, ‘English people will never be 
such fools.’ 

“The idea was started at the beginning of 
the Queen’s reign by a clique of doctors. But 
both Lord John Russell and Lord Melbourne 
protested that they could not ask the young 
Queen to sign such an Act—she might want it 
explained ; so the evil day was put off, and after 
the marriage of the Queen it was delayed be- 
cause of the opposition of the Prince Consort. 
But immediately after his death two bills were 
brought in, cleverly coupled together—Con- 
tagious Diseases Act (Cattle), Contagious Dis- 
eases Act (Women)—and the Queen, -in her 
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heartbroken condition, signed them without 


of a thing—good for nothing but to dress her- 
self and look out of the window when men are 
passing ! I leave it to you if it’s fair, seein’ how 
sorely I needed somebody to help me. But sons 
never think of their old mother when a pretty 
face strikes their fancy.” 

“Gretta is very pretty,” Becca said. She 
wanted to offer some encouraging remark, but 
she was not imaginative, and pertinent consola- 
tion eluded her. 

“IT don’t say she is not, and I don't say she 
mayn’t be fond of him, but hers is the fondness 
that will expect ’tendance ‘stead ov’ givin’ it. 
Her notions of marriage is to have all her own 
way and to wear her best clothes o’ week days. 

“You'll teach her ditferent,” Becca said, 
witheut intentional irony. 

“Tf it had been you, there would be no need 
of teachin’, Oh, Becca, I used to think and 
hope he might fancy you!” 

“He never thought of it,” Mra, Hart an- 
swered, 

“No, nor you either, and I can’t say but 
you've done better for yourself than if you had 
married Tom ; but that doesn’t help me much. 
Eh dear, what shall I do, anyway?”  . 

“I don't think Gretta will be hard to put up 
with,” Mrs. Hart ventured, consolingly, ~ 

“ But I don’t want to put up with apybody : 
I want somebody to put up with me,, I did the 
puttin’ up and the slavin’ when I was young, an¢l 
if I looked for relief in my old days, it was but 
fair.” Dee. 

Rebecca had nothing to advance against this 
theory, so she created a diversion by introducing 
tea, and the two women discussed it together in 
the parlour, by the window that looked out op 
the garden, where nasturtiums and, love-lies- 
bleeding made a brave autumnal show. | 

Tom brought his bride home about Christmas, 
and even the choice of season was unfortunate, 
for the weather was wet and dismal, the 
mornings brief and dark, and the winter sections 
of farm work rough and heavy. Gretta Morton 
had not been accustomed to make herself useful, 
as everyone knew ; and she was not prepared for 
married life in its humdrum aspect. As long as 
people came to pay wedding calls and compli- 
ments, Gretta approved of life; but gala days are 
few in farmhouses, and Grimpat allotted a 
narrow 7égime to its married women. Whatever 
frivolity the district recognised as the due of its 
spinsters, it expected its matrons to settle down 
soberly and become satisfied with practical things. 
And marriage had made so little difference in 
the world of poor Gretta’s thought that she was 
not prepared for the total upheaval in her world 
of experience. She had married for love, but 
she had also married for good times and 
increased importance and well-being, and to 
become nobody and nothing but a drudge at 
the Mallocks’ was both a wrong and a misery. 
Work that a robust girl would have cleared 
out of her way in an hour clogged poor 
Qretta’s hands the entire day, and wrung 
many petulant and unbecoming speeches from 
her lips. The young wife had not tho reticence 
that is partly nature, partly a point of honour 
among villagers, and she complained bitterly to 
one and another of the unexpected change in 
her fortunes, of the old people, even of her 
husband, and acquired a habit of running back 
to her old home at odd hours to tell her troubles 
there. And Tom, who had felt generously sure 
that he was elevating (iretta by wedding her, 
was not prepared to have his faults puinted out 
to Mrs. Morton, and commented on by her to 
all the neighbourhood. 

It is only a hand we have loved that can 
wound us to the heart. In the common aspect 
of loyalty Uiretta was true to her husband, but 
in all the little trivial details of life she did not 
know the meaning of the word, With her 
impatience poor boyish Tom Mallock tried to 
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BY E, RENTOUL ESLER, 
Author of “ The Way they Loved at Grimpat,” etc. 
CHAPTER II. 
TIME, THE ALCHEMIST. 

Wuen Rebecca Broom married John Hart, Grim- 
pat was very much pleased. As a rule the 
village did not care for matrimonial problems 
that left any detail unsolved at the church door. 
It liked its romances neat and complete, and it 
considered that marriage ought to merge all 
early difficulties into the “happy ever after ” 
period. As to speculating whether the married 
couple would suit each other, as it were at the 
altar, Grimpat declined problems so profitless. 
John Hart was a sensible man, thrifty and well- 
to-do, and Rebecca Broom was a treasure of 
industry and good temper: what more could 
either possibly want in the other? Of course 
John was eighteen years Rebecca’s senior, but 
that merely meant that he had eighteen years’ 
more experience of life. 

People surmised that Silas Broom would not 
have encouraged his-niece’s matrimonial venture, 
had he not had matrimonial views of his own ; 
but no one objected to that: it stirred things up 
a little when a couple of women were moved 
round, and since Silas treated Rebecca what 
was considered handsomely in the matter of 
wedding-feast and dowry, it was felt that a wider 
field of choice lay open to himself than if he had 
manifested a niggardly spirit. 

Rebecca met the great incident of her life 
sedately. Her dark blue silk bridal gown was 
considered elderly, in view of her years, but she 
was known to have a sober taste, and a prefer- 
ence for the durable. It was observed that her 
white veil was very becoming to her fresh com- 
plexion, and everyone commented on her appear- 
ance, and said how well she looked. John showed 
to lessadvantage. His face was so sunburnt that 
his blond moustache was like a patch of faded 
colour, and his slightly bald forehead was damp 
and glistened. But he made his responses firmly 
and as if he meant them, and he was at great 
pains not to tread on Rebecca’s gown as he 
walked down the aisle beside her. 

Allttie neighbours made a double line from 
the church door as the newly-made husband and 
wife passed out, and Rebecca nodded and smiled 
to one and another. Everyone said she was a 
cool hand, not that she had been expected to 
prove anything else. 

Next day a good many Grimpat people called 
on the bride. Rebecca would have preferred less 
curious haste, but she did the honours of her 
new home hospitably, showed the dairy and the 
kitchen tu those whose interest extended beyond 
the best parlour, told what the furniture had 
cost and how much of it was new, and made 
herself altogether entertaining and agreeable. 

Tom Mallock’s visit was among the latest. 
Rebecca was a three-weeks’ wife before he came 
to offer his congratulations, and then he entered 
through the yard gate and had a chat with 
John first in the cow-shed—which was incorrect, 
of course, if you went by etiquette. He re- 
mained for tea, and Mrs. Hart was as natural 
and at her ease with him as if that curious con- 
versation, that was so much in his mind, had 
been only a dream. Had Tom been more im- 
aginative, he might have persuaded himself that 
it was a dream. 

It was the autumn before any talk of Tom’s 
love affair got about, and then it was Mrs. Mal- 
lock who broke the news of his engagement to 
Mrs. Hart. She came in by the kitchen door, 
where Rebecca was ironing the week’s laundry, 
and she sat down at a corner of the linen-draped 
table and told her tale with a good many slow 
tears. 

“A publican’s daughter, and the father and 
mother both given to drink, and her a frail slip 


enquiry. - 
«It was in the winter of 1869-70 that we 
n the agitation for the repeal of the Act. 
My husband said we must appeal to the public, 
and, being & woman’s question, I was pushed 
to front of the fray. It was laughable to 
see the odd people who flocked to our 
standard. We had quite a Cave of Adullam, 
but, like David's warriors, our followers had been 
trained in adversity. Besides the cracked and 
the cranks, we had splendid helpers in the 
working men, and a knot of doctors in Liver- 
and Nottingham supported us. I remember 
so well an open-air meeting at Newark, when I 
stood in a cart to speak, a working man stand- 
ing on either side with a torch, and the moon- 
light gleaming over the upturned faces of the 
crowd. ‘This lady has something to tell us 
about our daughters,’ said the man who intro- 
duced me. I cannot tell you how good the 
working men were all through the struggle ; 
they felt that it was their wives and daughters 
we were fighting for. They used to catechise 
the Parliamentary candidates. An amusing 
story was told me by one man. He said, ‘When 
we asked Mr. A., the candidate, if he was with 
us he seemed rather opposed, but when I ex- 
plained that the working men would not vote 
for him if that was the case, do you know, 
ma’am, he saw things quite differently.’” 
MUDDLE-HEADED CHRISTIANS. 

“The Quakers were the first among the re- 
ligious bodies to give us help. The churches 
were very slow. I have learned that there are 
two good things in life—an honest heart and a 
clear brain. Many have honest hearts, they wish 
to do right, but they do not see clearly. I call 
them muddle-headed Christians. In 1870 I 
addressed a meeting in the Quaker House at 
Leeds, and the Friends sent out this notice: 
‘ Josephine Butler has a concern upon her mind 
—come and hear her.’ So quaint and beautiful, 
was it not? The year 1874 was the blackest of 
all in our work, The Medical Congress at 
Vienna tried to introduce an_ international 
system of examination for every port on 
the globe, including uncivilised countries. 
This seemed like a master stroke of Satan after 
our five years’ work. The struggle lasted in 
this country until 1885, when the Act was 
repealed. It had been a work of years to stir 
the public mind and conscience, but I believe 
it has been done effectively. We are still 
labouring upon the Continent, and the latest 
outcome of the agitation is the crusade against 
the Cantonments Act in India. My husband 
was such an accomplished linguist that he afforded 
great help in our Continental work. We met 
with splendid responses from the élite of the 
people there, and in 1875 the British, Continen- 
tal, and General Federation for the State Aboli- 
tion of Vice was formed. I always feel that this 
agitation has drawn together « vast army of 
Christian workers in all lands. All the grand 
Rabbins of Europe support us because our pro- 
paganda is so entirely in accordance with the 
Jewish laws of purity. The Roman Catholics, 
too, are joining us, and only last winter the 
Pope sent me a message of approval.” 

Before leaving, Mrs. Butler took me to the 
drawing-room and showed me a beautiful piece 
of sculpture representing the head of her little 
daughter who was killed. She is nestling a dove 
in her neck, and shows a very sweet and beauti- 
ful profile. Another interesting object in the 
room was an old-fashioned grand piano which 
Mrs, Butler has used from her girlhood, and 
Which still serves to pass many lonely hours 
away. Saray A, TOOLEY. 


Jee ; 

I believe that I am right, and that with the 
Prevailing fashion of unbelief has come in the 
prevailing fashion of sadness. 
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be patient—tried to cover her incapacity by his 
labour, her shortcomings by his excuses. She 
had not been well brought up, he said, but she 
would improve, and he hoped a little from each 
fresh difficulty, because it brought a fresh ex- 


n. 

The birth of the children successively gave 
him new courage, but only caused poor Gretta 
fresh despair. She was not equal to the 
physical effort of waiting on them; she lost her 
beauty, which was all the charm she had ever 

; and things went from bad to worse 
in the household. 

Tom Mallock had been married six years when 
Grimpat received a terrible shock in the un- 
expected death of John Hart. A chill, due to 
the needless exposure which is the rural custom, 
developed into double pneumonia, and, in spite 
of nursing the most skilful and devoted, the stout 
farmer died. 

Rebecca took her trouble in the most unex- 
pécted way; indeed, the village thought it hardly 
seemly. She prepared the body for the grave 
with her own hands, and she sat beside it night 
and day till the funeral, and in the interval she 
never shed a single tear. She attended the 
funeral as chief mourner—a thing Grimpat 
widows were not expected to do—and as the 
body was lowered into the grave she dropped a 
handful of flowers on the coffin lid. People 
talked of this a good deal afterwards, because 
the flowers were just common garden flowers— 
forget-me-nots and mignonette and a rose or 
two. 

It was surmised that Mrs. Hart would dispose 
of the land and the house, as she had no children 
to save them for, but she never seemed to con- 
template such a change in her ways and condition. 
She retained the farm, and managed it as ably 
as in her husband’s lifetime, and the house and 
garden continued models in the eyes of the 
neighbourhood. — or 

The year following John’s death, Mrs, Hart 
resumed her early friendships with the neigh- 
bours, and now and then she looked in at the 
Mallocks’, and often took a present for the new 
baby. 

"The Mallock family affairs were no secret now. 
People talked habitually of poor Tom Mallock, 
and the old lady complained frankly and openly 
of her daughter-in-law. ‘“ I do the whole house- 
hold work, and I mind the children; half the 
time I mind her too, and I leave it to anybody 
if it’s fair at my age.” 

“he’s not strong, Mrs. Mallock; she looks to 
me like a woman who would not do a bit of 
good,” Rebecca pleaded mercifully. 

‘¢ She hasn’t for so far, that I know of.” 

“I mean she looks like going into a 
decline.” 

Mrs. Mallock sniffed. 

Then Becca went to Gretta’s end of the house, 
and took the baby, and dandled it on her knee, 
and found interesting things in her pockets for 
the older children, and finally invited them all to 
spend a day with her. That was the beginning 
of frequent visits on the part of the Mallock 
children to Mrs. Hart’s, where the fruit was 
bigger and the meadows sunnier, and the garden 
paths wider than anybody else’s, and where the 
kitchen had recessed windows and cupboards full 
of jam, and cakes specially made for little 
children, and where the hay-lofts were limitless, 
and all accessible by permission. And then the 
tea-parties, sometimes under the big acacia tree at 
the bottom of the garden, and the honey and the 
short-bread and the sweet tea that even the bees 
came to sniff at! Now and then Gretta herself 
joined these frolics, coming across the fields un- 
expectedly, her limp gown trailing behind her, 
and the little tendrils of her pretty hair straying 
from beneath her hat brim. 


(To be continued.) 
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MY EXPERIENCE OF 
FACTORY LIFE. 


BY P. E, MOULDER. 


Ir is not my intention to draw an ideal picture 
of what factory workers should be, and very 
possibly could be, under happier circumstances, 
but I wish to convey out of my own personal 
experience a truthful record of factory life and 
factory workers as it and they exist to-day. I 
may as well say at the outset that factory 
workers are no saints, yet neither are they 
entirely given over to vice, as some good people 
would fain have us believe. It has been my 
unfortunate experience to hear a few public 
speeches from the lips of those who seem to make 
it their mission in life to rouse discontent among 
all classes of workers. These ladies and gentle- 
men may be well-meaning in their efforts, and no 
doubt intend to do good ; but, nevertheless, the 
fact remains that only too often instead of doing 
good they do a great deal of real harm. That 


there is plenty of room for reforms in all our 


factories, no thoughtful factory worker of either 
sex will deny; but every phase of life has its 
compensations, as well as its drawbacks, and 
compared to the lot of those poor souls who 
labour under the claws of the abominable 
sweating system, the lives of most factory 
workers are bright and joyous. I have worked 
daily for these last fifteen years in a large 
Yorkshire worsted factory, which employs 
between fourteen and fifteen hundred hands. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS. 


During that period my associates have been 
many and varied ; “all sorts and conditions” of 
young women and girls have I comeacross, from the 
domestic servant who having fallen into trouble 
comes into the mill in preference to trying 
another situation, to the well-cared-for daughters 
of respectable tradesmen. Work in most 
factories commences at six o'clock and finishes at 
a quarter past five. On Saturdays work is 
stopped at noon, and so we work ten hours per 
day and six and a half hours on Saturday, making 
a full week of fifty-six and a half hours. Wages 
have gradually decreased since I first became a 
factory worker. At the present day, half-timers 
are paid from 2s. to 4s. per week. Full-time 
spinners receive from 8s. to 10s. (these are 
mostly young girls of fourteen or fifteen years). 
Drawers are paid from 10s. to 12s,; combers, 
14s, to 16s.; twisters, 10s. to lls. All these 
departments of factory work are paid what is 
called in factory language a “standing wage,” 
that is,a fixed sum is paid for a full week of 
fifty-six and a half hours. Other departments, 
on the contrary, are not paid a regular weekly 
wage, but they are paid by the piece, and earn 
what they can. Under the heading of “ piece 
work” come weaving, winding, burling, and 
mending. Most of the work in a worsted factory 
is confined to women and girls. Ofcourse, there 
are boys in every department, and a few men 
weavers, but these men weavers get fewer every 
year, and are generally restricted to the heavier 
class of goods, such as worsted coatings and thick 
woollens. Factory workers are allowed so many 
regular holidays per year—holidays which cannot 
be altered to suit the whims of masters, but are 
specified by Act of Parliament. 


PERFECTION OF MECHANISM. 


I have never found that the work connected 
with worsted factories is particularly un- 
healthy. The combing department is perhaps 
the most injurious to females, owing to the 
intense heat, but no special complaint can 
be made of other departments. One of the chief 
drawbacks to factory life is its monotony. When 
Iam standing, as I frequently do stand, in the 
middle of a large weaving shed, watching the 
weavers at their work, I often think how applic- 
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able to the scene is a sentence which, when first 
I read it, made a deep impression on my inind: 
“The perfection of mechanism, human and 
metallic.” Just as the machinery is always 
whirring and dangling, just as the shuttle flies 
through the warp, always in the same groove 
and just as the wheels of the loom turn round 
and round without alteration, so is the life of the 
factory worker. Day follows day. The same 
faces are seen, the same routine of work is gone 
through, backwards and forwards, the same 
hours for meals, the same circle of daily duties 
and then to bed. This kind of tread-mill 
existence, this “ mechanical pacing to and fro.” 
goes on year after year, until one is sometimes 
tempted to wonder how the people stand the 
life as well as they do. Small wonder that 
gossip and even scandal are looked upon as 
recreation! At different times I have both 
heard and read a great deal about the immorality 
practised in our large factories. Asa matter of 
fact the immorality referred to is practised more 
in the smaller mills than in the large ones. As 
far as my own experience goes, I can truthfully 
say that I have seen very little of it. Ihave 
never thought that there is a greater tendency 
to immorality among factory workers, than 
among any other class of workers. For instance, 
I have been told over and over again, that the 
vices of drinking and gambling are very prevalent 
among female factory workers. That these vices 
do exist in most factories among men and boys 
I have not the slightest doubt, but I have never 
known one woman who gambled, and only one 
habitual drunkard. 


MORALS IN THE FACTORY. 
The morality of a mill depends greatly 
upon the character of the master, and the indi- 
vidual character of the managers and over- 
lookers. Of course, it naturally follows that 
where the masters are upright, clean living men 
the morality of their mills is necessarily higher 
than where the masters set a low standard, 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the 
temptations of factory life are many. Tempta- 
tions of which girls in a higher social position 
can form no conception. The first, and perhaps 
the worst, is the influence of the unwomanly 
woman, a person who is met with in almost every 
mill, and whose chief delight seems to consist in 
polluting the minds and morals of those around 
her. Nothing is sacred to such a woman. This 
is a hard saying, but I am sorry it is true. This 
particular temptation is found largely in the 
spinning and drawing departments, consequently 
very young girls are contaminated. Then there 
is the temptation that leads so many of our 
promising girls astray—the love of admiration 
and fine clothes. And there is also the morbid 
craving after pleasure and excitement which, in 
time, makes a girl frequent the dancing saloon 
and other equally objectionable places of amuse- 
ment. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society and The Young 
Women’s Christian Association are nobly trying 
to diminish these evils, but there are still 
graver evils left behind, which societies such 
as these seem powerless to touch. As for in- 
tellectual culture, well, what Miss Helen Smith, 
B.A., says of London working class girls is equally 
true of Yorkshire factory workers, that “ beyond a 
very limited range they seem to have no intel- 
lectual life.” I have found that the majority 
of girls in a mill never read anything in the 
shape of good fiction, they are quite contented 
with the ordinary novelette ; while those who are 
more devotionally inclined read the goody-goody 
style of book, which in its ways has done nearly 
as much harm as the novelette, What factory 
workers really want are places in which they can 
spend the long winter evenings, surrounded by 
society totally different to that which they meet 


in the mills—places where they can listen to in- 
telligent and amusing conversation, read pleasant 
and wholesome literature, or indulge in congenial 
occupation of any kind. As regards amusement 
for summer evenings, I can cordially endorse the 

- ions of many eminent ladies by saying that I 
think cricket is a splendid game for girls. In 
short, factory workers need opportunities of 
acquiring healthy minds in healthy bodies, for, 
as Miss Frances Willard so finely says, “ Holi- 
ness simply means wholeness, health of body and 
mind.” There are at present four lady inspectors 
of factories and workshops. This is a step in the 
right direction, and will, no doubt, supply a long- 
felt want; but there will have to be scores of 
lady inspectors appointed before any real good 
can be done. The Independent Labour party 
draws a goodly number of its followers from 
among factory workers of both sexes. Some of 
the labour clubs allow women as members, and 
the labour churches are well attended by women. 
Who can tell where this movement will end? 
As far as my own personal experience goes, I 
have never yet regretted the force of circum- 
stances which compelled me to earn my living as 
a factory worker. I have always found the work 
congenial, and I am old enough to know that the 
three graces—Faith, Hope, and Charity—can be 
found in a flourishing condition even in the 
somewhat unsuitable soil of life ina mill. If in 
years to come fate shall decree that my lot in 
life lies far away from factories, I shall always be 
able to look back upon the days spent in a 
worsted factory as the time when I was brought 
face to face with human nature in its unvar- 
nished aspect, and also as the time when I first 
learnt the lesson that, although— 

“‘ Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone— 


Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in our own.” 


THE WOMAN QUESTION 
IN INDIA. 


BY MABY (©. HOLDSWORTH. 


Tue able paper on “Child-wives and Child- 
widows,” in last week’s SicNaL, may perhaps 
create @ difficulty in the minds of some readers. 
How are we to reconcile its description of women 
in India with the attractive pictures drawn for 
us by Mrs. Besant, Miss Billington, and other 
visitors to that interesting land? The recon- 
ciliation is not really far to seek. There is one 
phase of the woman question in India which is 
not often dealt with, and which casual visitors to 
the country cannot appreciate. In England 
women smart under their wrongs, and are 
clamorous for their rights. In India women, 
asa rule, humbly accept their misery,and are, to 
outward seeming, contented with their lot. 

We are deeply convinced that the Hindu 
woman's so-called content is not the result of 
social well-being ; and our conviction is based on 
the experience of five years spent in # native 
State, with ample opportunities of intimately 
observing the lives of the women around us. 
Their meek, submissive, unassertive life is the 
outcome of ages of domestic subordination. As | 
a Hindu gentleman writes in a non-Christian | 
paper published in India : 

The wife is ignorant and has from her youth 
been taught to believe that she is inferior to her | 
husband. She attributes all her misfortunes to ; 
fate, patiently bears every hardship and every 
insult inflicted upon her, yields complete obedi- 
ence to her lord, and renders ungrudging ser- 
vices to him in the hope that in her next birth 
matters may improve. Nothing that her husband | 
does appears to be cruel to her, because all that | 
happens to her happens under a higher ordin- | 
ance. She consequently airs no grievances, and 
as she leads a kind of secluded life, 
known with regard to her by her own country- 
men, much less by the foreigner. 


| tian missionary takes to them the good news of 


little is | fibre of it for 


The friendly | race has gained.— Ruskin. 
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foreigner infers from the calm and quiet that 
appear on the surface that all must be well 
underneath. 

This is the submission that passes for content. 

The law of fate referred to in the above ex- 
tract is not easy for an Englishwoman to under- 
stand. We ourselves are taught from our 
earliest days that our wills are free, and that we 
have the power to refuse the evil and choose the 
good, that though we may be greatly influenced 
by our surroundings, we can be stronger than 
they, and, in spite of the most disadvantageous 
environment, can live true lives, Thoagh we 
may begin our lives heavily handicapped by the 
stern laws of heredity, though we suffer con- 
stantly through the sin or carelessness of others, 
we are always masters of our own fate. But with 
the Hindu woman it is sadly different. Fate 
masters her; she believes in a certain unseen 
power which governs everything, even God Him- 
self—a law whereby the past finds constantly its 
fruition in the present. This law is inevitable, 
and pursues its victim like a relentless Nemesis 
through innumerable lives. 

Many superficial observers are asking, “ Why, 
if these things are so, if there is no revolt among 
the daughters of the East, why interfere with 
them?” Because the doctrine of “Let them 
alone” has been taught to such an extent that 
to-day in India, those who have been held back 
beyond all others are now the chief power in 
holding back those who would fain go forward. 
The women, nurtured in ignorance, not even 
allowed to read the sacred books, blindly cherish 
all the old superstitions which their husbands 
and sons, in many instances, would fain aban- 
don, for, “ If she be poor, slight-natured, miser- 
able, How shall men grow P ” 

Because the nation which has no respect for 
women, which treats them as mere chattels, can 
produce no men worthy of the name. There 
are some happy exceptions, but (pace Mrs, 
Besant) those who live in India and know the 
people in their “daily walk and conversation,” 
confess that the men are selfish and corrupt, a 
race of “ moral invertebrates.” 

But, above all, because those who are giving 
their lives for India, feel that the deepest misery 
is that of those who are ignorant of their need ; 
that these women of India only call the louder for 
our compassionate aid because they are as slaves 
unconscious of bondage, for they have never 
known freedom. The beautiful words of Mrs. 
Chandler Moulton 'might well be used by the 
average Indian woman : 
<¢ Because I seek Thee not, oh, seek Thou me! 
Because my lips are dumb, oh, hear the cry 
I do not utter as Thou passest by, 

And from my life-long bondage set me free ! 

Because content I perish, far from Thee, 

Oh, seize me, snatch me from my fate, and try 

My soul in Thy consuming fire! Draw nigh 

And let me, blinded, Thy salvation see. 

If I were pouring at Thy feet my tears, 

If I were clamouring to see Thy face, 

I should not need Thee, Lord, as now I need, 

ae dumb, dead soul knows neither hopes nor 
ears. 

Nor dreads the outer darkness of this place— 

Because I seek not, pray not, give Thou heed !” 

Because they know not that they are “ poor 
and miserable and blind and naked,” the Chris- 


Jesus Christ, who honoured and exalted woman- 
hood, and in Whom there is “ neither male nor 
female, neither bond nor free.” 


Free, and upright, and sound is thy free will, 
And error were it not to do its bidding. 
Thee o’er thyself I therefore crown and mitre. 
--Il Purgatorio. 
Life is real, not evanescent nor slight. It 
does not vanish away ; every noble life leaves the 
ever in the work of the world. By 
so much evermore the strength of the human 
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NIAGARA 


AT 


FALLS. 
THOUGHTS ON SELF-SURRENDER. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

Or all the thoughts Niagara has evoked—it soems 
to me that of Emerson is most suggestive, where 
he says, “Difference of level makes Niagara.” 
Of this I thought one memorable day. The 
lower level of consecration and self-abandonment 
is the path of truest power. Standing here sing- 
ing “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” there came a 
concept of analogies full of lessons to my spirit. 

In all that roar and din the gentle whisper of 
Lake Michigan's soft summer wavelets came to 
my ear, the lake at home, beloved by all of us, 
and known so long and well in all its moods, 


rejoiced in when the foaming white caps chased 
each other like eager coursers at a tournament, 
and feared, almost when the great yellow waves 
lifted themselves ocean high and roared their 


wrath in the wintry storm. But to Niagara 
Lake Michigan had come to lay its greatness 
down; it had travelled fast and far from its 
beautiful and varied shores to pour itself over 
these rocks so awful and so high. In the thunder 
of it all I heard the deep orchestral voice of that 
supreme lake of them all, Superior, hastening 
onward with mighty tread from its northern 
fastnesses and dreary strips of wilderness; and 
then came Huron thundering down with heavy 
waves, and then the gleam of Erie, that had 
mirrored many cities on its cultivated shores, 
splendid in themselves and historic in the vast 
work back of them. 

Yet all these wondrous waters had gathered 
in above the cataract, and though fretted here 
and there with obstacles of rocks and islands, and 
hesitating for a moment, they had poured them- 
selves with awful majesty—their very semblance 
gone, spun, woven, whipped, beaten—over the 
billowy brink in the utter abandonment of self- 
surrender, as they took the leap of death, calling 
upon God. But the rainbow of faith spanned 
their grave and heralded their resurrection. To 
me it was an emblem of the Holy Spirit let down 
from Heaven with light and warmth and actinic 
ray of divine vitality, the real power behind all 
powers. 

After the plunge the great lakes lie there 
seemingly sluggish and inactive, as if stunned by 
the descent. This, however, is of brief duration, 
fora mighty forceisinthem. I think Edison has 
said there is enough power at Niagara, if correlated 
into electricity and coiled and stored and trans- 
ported to New York, to turn every spindle on 
the way and furnish the total forces needed to 
carry on all departments of mechanical work in the 
metropolis of America. So the great lakes have 
gained a mighty impulse, and because they have 
their powers are mightier. Those deep strange 
waves, they start off, now, on their inevitable 
journey ; for it was to reach the sea they took 
that leap, and all of gravitation drew them to it. 
The whole current of their being set that way, 
and they could do no other. They can really 
care for no less journey; they have no other 
home; their insatiable desire for unity with the 
source of their being, the great fathomless and 
restful heart of the ocean, urges them on. 
Nothing can stop thom now; they are headed 
toward their source, But on the way men ask 
them to turn mills, to furnish power for various 
industries, and they take time for that, helping 
to the utmost every pursuit of man, laughing 
in foam as they come down the sluice ways, and 
the moment that they are released, secking their 
natural current, going away upon their unreturn- 
ing journey. 

So it is with the seul of man intent on God, 
who is its natural home; and happy is that soul 
and blessed that Christian, however yreat, that 
takes the holy Jeap of consecration and speeds 
onward toward the satisfying sea ! 
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of life on conditions of social equality. 2. The 
final filling up by these peoples (Western) of all 
those tracts in the temperate regions which are 
| suitable for permanent occupation.” These two 
achievements, Mr. Kidd thinks, will fill the history 
of the years from 1900 to 2000 a.p. He also 
submits, as secondary results, the occupation of 
the tropics as the great food producing regions 
of the earth, by the coloured races, whose rights 


He whom we take to be the average A mer} 
citisen will be slow to thank the now hist” 
of his cauntry, Bill Nye, for such a paragraph as 
this; but let him make it untrue. After do. 
scribing the discovery of America by Columbus 
he proceeds: “ A saloon was at once staited, and 
the first step taken towards the foundation of g 
republic. From that one little timid saloon, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Complaints have been made at the Licensing 
Sessions this year from many quarters, about 
the intoxication of railway passengers and 
the disagreeable consequences arising therefrom. 
And last week a most disgraceful scene 
occurred at a London station, owing to 
the drunken vulgarity and violence of a man 
who boarded the train, frightening and injuring 
women and children in the carriage. If the 
railway companies provide drink at the stations 
and make such drinking easy, they at least can- 
not refuse to pay all the damages, sentimental 
and otherwise, that follow either the use or the 
abuse of the facilities for drunkenness which 
they have instituted. But the public do not 
travel by railway for the sake of getting damaged, 
and the corporations should be promptly made 
to feol this, Together with the certainty and 
celerity of their contract with the public, goes 
also security from this sort of ruffianism at least. 


The Labour Commission in America has 
elicited this rather startling bit of testimony 
from Mr. Pullman. The stock of the company is 
valued at $36,000,000 ; it has declared a dividend 
this year of $2,800,000-—nearly eight per cent.! 
And yet the rents at Pullman were not reduced 
when wages were cut down, “because,” says Sir 
George, “so little income was coming from rents 
that we could not afford to reduce them further.” 


In «a very interesting article contributed to 
The Outlook, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, of “Social 


Evolution ” fame, gives the following as his fore- 
cast of the social programme for the twentieth 
The accomplishment among the 
Western peoples of that state of development 
which tends to bring all people into the rivalry 


century: “1. 


Reform, and the Official 
organ of the British Women's Temperance 
Association. 


will grow more and more respected ; and at the 
same time, the vesting of administrative functions 
in the tropics, with the governments of the 
temperate regions. He predicts that while the 
great commercial roads of the nineteenth century 
have been built on latitudinal lines, those of the 
oncoming age will run north and south, intersect- 


ing the countries of supply and demand. 


The New York State Constitutional Convention 
has decided not to incorporate Suffrage as a part 
Though the 
petitions for equal suffrage were long and 
numerous, still the Convention was in doubt, 
and followed the Middle-Age proverb, “ When in 
This course certainly 
involved the least responsibility. But when we 
learn that without any serious burden of re- 
sponsibility, the Convention might have sub- 
mitted the equal suffrage proposition to the 
voters alongside the framed constitutional 
document, yet not part of it, and refused to do 
80, we are left to wonder if “state sovereignty ” 
across the water does not mean absolute monarchy 
over here. For certainly a more undemocratic un- 
republican step could not well have been taken 


of the New State Constitution. 


doubt, do nothing.” 


than to forbid a people’s vote on the question. 
As we understand the way they manage these 
things in the States, any constitutional change, 
either in the national or state government, 
must come by a vote of the people on propositions 


recommended or submitted by a constitutional 
convention or by the legislature. 
way can a question reach the people for its 
answer. Now for either of these bodies to refuse 
the people a chance to reply to petitions so 
urgent, so numerous, and so influential, as have 
been the requests for suffrage for Women, savours 
far more of Russia and Ispahan than of any more 
westerly civilisation. 
may answer the petition of his subject with a 
“Cut off his head,” but the great American 
nation varies this programme only slightly when 
it says to thousands of petitions, “Cut off their 
chance to vote on the question.” 


In no other 


The Sultan of Turkey 


The journal of the Society for Ethical Culture 


in Berlin has some very kind things to say of 
TuE Woman’s SIGNAL, and adds to a very appre- 
ciative report of the great suffrage meeting in 


Queen’s Hall this rather sad-toned query, “ How 


long will it be before our German women will 
raise their voices for such reform?” 


The 
editors of this monthly periodical are Pro- 
fessor Georg von Gizycki, of the Chair of Ethics 
in the University of Berlin, and his accomplished 
wife, and both of them are earnestly working for 
the advancement of women in Germany. Pro- 
fessor von Gizycki would gladly welcome women 
as students to the university, and has shown, in 
numberless instances, his keen interest in all 
that goes to make up the universal woman move- 
ment. 


Professor Virchow, too, appears as one of the 
editors of a new book, which treats of women 
in the universities of Switzerland, and gives free 
commendation of their work as _ students, 
Heidelberg University is now formally open to 
women; Gottingen and Leipsig are practically 
so in many departments; and so the day draws 
on when the key of knowledge shall no longer be 


| taken away from the patiently striving and wait- 


ing half of humanity. 


with its family entrance, has sprung the mag- 
nificent and majestic machine which, lubricated 
with spoils and driven by wind, gives to every 
American to-day the right to live under a Govern. 
ment selected for him by men who make that 
their business,” 


Allsopp’s beer may take a back seat’ when 
Allsopp’s baths are inaugurated. Mr. Robert 
Owen Allsopp, in a new book on Public Baths and 
Bath-houses, says that twopence is too much for 
the working man to pay for his bath, and shows 
how warm shower-baths may be supplied on the 
“ penny in the slot” principle. 


The New South Wales Methodist Journal 
calls on the W.C.T.U. of that country to send 
into “the real work ”’—which in this case means 
preaching, all the disabilities of women for this 
branch of this service having been swept away 
by the General Conference—a draft of preachers 
headed by the Australian President. This is no 
dilettante movement—no complimentary invita- 
tion. There is a dearth of preaching material in 
the colonies, and a great backwardness in coming 
forward to this work on the part of young men. 
The Methodists have been wise in their day and 
and generation in thus opening these fields of 
usefulness to a larger constituency, and will 
doubtless reap accordingly. 


Not so clearly in step with the thought and 
doctrine of the times is the New South Wales 
Parliament, however, in its affirmation of the 
principle of compensation. This was done by a 
vote of seventy to sixty-six, and the result of the 
vote, it is maintained, is to create a fee simple 
of the value of £7,000,000 in the publicans’ 
licences of the colony. The drink traffic costs 
the colony £5,000,000 by 20,000 arrests for 
drunkenness annually. One would think the 
most natural compensation would be payment 
by publicans of the long reckoning made by this 
sort of degradation and depletion of the State. 


The once better known story of “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ” fell recently into the hands of a group of 
children all under fifteen years of age. The 
oldest members were soon deep in its pages, nor 
once out of them till the book was finished. 
Then a boy of twelve came with flushed cheeks 
and red eyes to his mother with this complaint : 
“IT say, mother, it’s mean for people to write 
such books as that about things that never 
happened, just to make a fellow cry.” The 
mother tried to convince him of the real object 
of the tale, making as clear to him as she could 
the awful record of our Christian civilisation in 
regard to the slave traffic and its resultsin modern 
slavery. But the boy refused to believe that it 
had ever been possible for one human being to 
own another human being. In the coming 
generations there will be many an unbeliever of 
this sort, regarding some of the most stable 
institutions of our day. Among other things 
the boys of the future will not believe it possible 
that ever men were allowed to support the 
Christian governments of the world by the 
traffic in not only the bodies, but the souls of 
men. Let us at least hope they will never realize 
that when this traffic was assailed, and at last 
uprooted by Christian men and women, a (hris- 
tian land paid the traffickers in human souls for 
their gold-computed losses. 
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business. She is conversant with most of the 
practical details of engineering, can prepare 
estimates, take out quantities, and submit tenders 
for work requiring close calculation and keen 
knowledge of minor matters that are supposed 
to be the special attainments of those who have 
long experience as civil engineers. The Coal 
Creek directors were astounded when they found 
that the successful tenderer for their trucks was 
a quiet business-like woman, who thoroughly 
understood what she was talking about, and was 
apparently an expert in certain classes of con- 
struction. They had no reason to t the 
plein of the contract, and this we understand 

been the experience of the railway depart- 
ment and other public concerns which have 
entrusted the energetic lady ironfounder with 
difficult and responsible work. 

* * * 


Three useful leaflets have been published by 
the Women’s Local Government Society with a 
view to explaining the position of women under 
the Parish and District Councils Act. The first 
deals with their general position under the Act, 
the second has special reference to their work in 
England and Wales, while the third is concerned 
with their relation to London. Copies can be 
had from Miss Browne, 58, PorchesterTerrace, W. 

* * * 


It is stated that arrangements are almost 
complete, so far as the Hull Women’s Liberal 
Association is concerned, for running female 
candidates for the Boards of Guardians in 
November next. The British Women's Tem- 
perance Association also nominated candidates 
at a meeting held recently. They aro Mrs. G. 
Hodge (President), Mrs. P. Nume, Mrs. Gardner 
(Vice-Presidents), and Miss M. P. Stephenson 
(Secretary). The association have likewise sent 
in a nomination for the vacant seat on the 
School Board. 


This lady has already held the important 
position of headmistress, first at the Stroud 
Green and afterwards at the Weymouth High 
Schools for Girls. The school is, according to the 
will of the late William Ward, who left the money 
to found it, to be as far as possible the counter- 

rt of the City of London School for Boys. It 
is intended for girls from seven to nineteen years 
of age, and the fees range from nine to twelve 
guineas a year, with extra fees for subjects 
such as dancing, drawing, painting, and instra- 
mental music. 


Concerning Women. 


The working woman was ablyrepresented in the 
Labour Congress held at Norwich last week. 
Among those resent were Miss McGregor, from 
the Women’s rovident League, Glasgow, Miss 
Irwin, of the same league (the recent champion 
of the girls in shops), Mrs. Glasier (“‘ Katherine 
St, John Conway”), Miss Marion Tuckwell 
(secretary of the Women’s Trade Union League), 
Miss Whyte (of the Bookbinders), Miss Addis 
(of the Dressmakers), Miss Spooner (Women’s 
Co-operative Guild). The foremost women 
orators were Lady Dilke, Miss Tuckwell, Miss 
Marland (an experienced organiser of women’s 
unions), and Miss Amy Hurlston, delegate of the 
Women’s Trade Union League. But none of 
these championed the cause of woman more 
warmly than did Mr. Delves, who presided over 
the large meeting held on Wednesday night in 
st. Andrew’s Hall. Mr. Delves, in presiding, 
most gallantly suppor his sister unionists, as 
did Ben Tillett, Tom Mann, Councillor Holmes, 
Mr. Lloyd, Alderman Inskip, Mr. John Burnett 
(the Labour Cn ase and Mr. Ben 
Cooper. The chairman struck a telling note at 
the very outset of the meeting. “ We must 
make women workers our equals, and ensure 
them equal wages for equal work,” he said. In 
his address Mr. Delves urged women to come into 
line with the men. He said some stringent 
things about the ladies’ associations ; he did not 
know what any of them had done for women 
economically, socially, or morally. It devolved 
upon the women workers to organise for them- 
selves, both in Norwich and in other parts of the 
country. 


* * * 


Those interested in the medical practice of 
women in India will hear with regret of the 
death of Miss Annie Wardlaw Jagannadham, 
L.R.C.P. and L.R.C.S., who was the first Indian 
lady to come to this country to obtain a regis- 
trable British diploma. iss Jagannadham, 
whose native place was Vizagapatam, after study- 
ing medicine previously in Madras, entered in 
1888 at the Edinburgh School of Medicine for 
Women, where she remained for two years, 
obtaining the triple qualification of the Scottish 
colleges m 1890. During the previous year she 
had acted as demonstrator of anatomy in the 
school. After registration she acted for a year 
as house physician to the Edinburgh Hospital 
for Women and Children, under Dr. Sophia 
Jex-Blake, and subsequently held a similar post 
at the Kama Hospital, in Bombay, under Dr. E. 
Pechey-Phipson. This ogee she re- 
tained till the beginning of the present year, 
when she was obliged to resign in consequence 
of ill-health, and her death from phthisis fol- 
lowed on July 26th last. 

* * +# 


* * * 


The most interesting subject of the women’s 
side of the Congress was started by Miss Hicks, 
secretary of the Women’s Trade Union Associa- 
tion, who also represents the Tailoresses, when 
she stated that the Truck Acts are a dead letter. 
Miss Hicks moved that efforts should be made to 
get the Government to render these Acts a more 
effectual protection to many workpeople than 
they are at present. There is no doubt that in 
many industries the Acts are constantly evaded, 
and employés are systematically cheated in 
consequence. Those who wish to see how 
the system is abused ishould look at a useful 
little pamphlet, ‘The Truck Acts : What they 
do, and what they ought to do,” written by Mr. 
Stephen Fox and Miss Clementina Black, and 
issued by the Women’s Trade Union Association, 
124, Mile End road. a 


The University of Rome has, for the first time, 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws upon a 
woman, Signorina Teresina Labriola. The 
Signorina is only eighteen years of age, and very 
fragile and delicate in appearance, but has 
already made herself noted for her exceptional 
powers of observation and marvellous faculty for 
reasoning. 


* * * 


Countess Alice Kearney and Miss Conybeare 
have been addressing meetings in three villages 
in Mid-Northamptonshire with very marked 
success. In each case representative meetings 
of women were held in the afternoon, and it was 
decided to form a Women’s Liberal Association, 
the Hon. Mrs. Robert Spencer, wife of the 
popular M.P., being elected president. In 
the evening crowded and most enthusiastic 

ublic meetings were held. At Barby and Crick 

r. George Smith, of Coalville, took the chair, 
and at Long Buckby, Mr. Hall, while at Crick 
Mrs. Pilling, of Rugby, spoke, as well as the 
other two ladies. 


* * * 


A member of the Abercromby Women’s Liberal 
Association, who visited the recent fete at 
Hawarden, gives an interesting picture of Mr. 
Gladstone’s little grand-daughter:—‘ At four 
o’clock, when we paid our sixpence admission to 
the terrace, the sun was shining brightly on the 
castle and grounds. A space immediately oppo- 
site the centre walk from the house was roped 
off for Mr. Gladstone and his party. A few 
ladies had already taken their seats on the wall 
and on chairs within this enclosure, when, like a 
little bird, Dorothy Drew came dancing along 
from the castle. When the immense crowd in 
the tield below caught sight of her they cheered 
loudly. Evidently she is well accustomed to 
‘being received,’ for she danced up to the wall 
and stood smiling with the most perfect self- 
possession. She is only a tiny mite, and was 
very simply dressed in a pink print frock and a 
white washing hat. She began pulling at her 
frock, and ina moment, with her mother’s help, 
off came her little brown shoes and stockings, 
and she was barefooted. For the rest of the 
afternoon she remained so, and ran about with 
equal ease on both gravel walks and grass. 

x * * 


“ While we waitedifor Mr. Gladstone she sat on . 
the terrace wall, plucking ivy leaves and throw- 
ing them to the crowd. Then she stuck the 
leaves between her toes and waved her little foot 
to the people. She has exquisitely formed legs 
and fect, and I was told that she is often seen in 
the village barefooted. She caught sight of 
little girl in the crowd, and not content wit 
giving her an ivy leaf, she ran off to the flower 
beds, gathered some pansies, made them into a 
button-hole with some ivy. and passed them over 
the wall. When her grandfather alluded so 
prettily to her in his speech, Mrs. Gladstone 
lifted her up on the wall beside him, where they 
stood hand in hand, while the crowd cheered 
themselves hoarse. It was a pretty sight. The 
old man’s face glowed with pride, while he bent 
down and told her to kiss her hand to_ the 
people. She was lifted down again out of sight, 
but for the rest of the afternoon she was dancing 
—always dancing —here, there, and every where, 
on her Litule, bare fect.” 


* 


A prominent friend of working women in the 
West Riding is Miss Isabella O. Ford, the 
authoress of “Miss Blake, of Monkchalton.” 
She is indeed to the tailoresses of Leeds what 
Mrs. Besant was to the matchmakers of the Kast 
End. “To know Miss Ford and her work,” 
says the Echo, “one must go out with her from 
Adel Grange, and accompany her on some 
Trades Union organising expedition. When 
there is trouble in Leeds or the adjacent towns 
amongst the tailoresses, it is Miss Ford who is 
usually sent for. She is generally looked 
upon by women workers not only in the North, 
but by the leaders in London, as one of the very 
few middle-class women who have grappled for 
themselves with labour difficulties, and can be 
trusted because she really understands—for a 
love of justice is the’ keynote of -Miss Ford’s 
character. Freedom, not philanthropy ; justice, 
not charity, she maintains is what women need. 
But she feels their social and economic salvation 
must come from within — from themselves. 
Thus, instead of preaching ‘ Peace, peace,’ as the 
majority of middle-class women do to their less 
educated sisters, she strives to inculcate ‘that 
divine discontent’ with things that are which shall 
make them see that it is one of the most selfish 
of crimes to submit to injustice, since each of 
these submissions adds a link to the chain of 
slavery, fettering all working women, not only 
in England, but all over the world.” 

* * * 


The Dudley Iron Works, Australia, is possibly 
unique among similar industrial enterprises 
throughout the world, inasmuch as it 1s owned 
and managed by a lady. Mrs. A. Challings- 
worth, the proprietress of the foundry, takes a 
close personal interest in all that concerns her 


* * * 

Several ladies have been nominated Governors 
of the Flintshire County Schools coming under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act. Miss 
Helen Gladstone, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone, has been proposed Lady Governor 
of the Hawarden School by the Hawarden Board 
of Guardians. Ladies have also been nominated 
on the Holywell, the Mold, and the Rhyl County 
Schools. 


* * * 


The Inter - Parliamentary Conference was 
opened on the 4th inst. at The Hague, by M. 
Van Houten, Minister of the Interior, who, in 
his inaugural address, expressed warm sympathy 
with the object of the Conference, and cordial 
appreciation of the support given to it by the 
Press and by women, whose political education 
had now become absolutely necessary. The 
Minister recommended the members to devote 
their chief attention to the question of arbitra- 
tion, which they should study in every detail 
without entering into side issues. 

* * * 


Miss Blagrave, the newly appointed head 
mistress of the City of London School for Girls, 
was a distinguished student of Newnham College. 
The new school is to be opened to-day 
in the premises close to the City of London 
School for Boys, and on Miss Blagrave will 
depend the success of the new educational 
venture of the Corporation of London. She 
was educated first at the High School for Girls 
at Oxford, where she won a scholarship that 
took her to Bedford College. Having graduated 
asa B.A. of London University, Miss Blagrave 
went on to Newnham College, and studied for 
the Classical Tripos, which she took in 1889, 
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THROUGH THE AIR ON 
WHEELS. 


INTERVIEW WITH 
MISS N. G. BACON. 


Miss Bacon, the sprightly Secretary of “The 
Mowbray House Cycling Association,” has just 
returned from one of her cycling tours, and I 
found her in her office looking as though the 
pastime agreed with her. She isa young lady 
with a decided relish for anything in the way 
of adventure. You can glean that from her 
merry laugh and pretty piquant face—just 
type of bright, unaffected English girl which 
present taste for out-door exercises is develop- 
ing. I think that even the most fastidious 
critics would acknowledge that Miss Bacon 
forms an agreeable contrast to the simpering, 
sampler-making maiden of a bygone time. 

“ And so you have had a good time, Miss 
Bacon P” I queried. 

“ Yes, I have had a divinely happy holiday. 
Last year I was ‘exquisitely’ happy, but this 
year I‘went several degrees higher. Cycling is. 
simply a fascinating pastime.” | 

“ And not beyond the reach of womankind P ”| 

“Qh dear no, an ordinary girl like myself can | 
do sixty or seventy miles per day quite easily.” | 

‘‘You have been practising a long time, || 
expect P” 

“This is only my second year of regular | 
cycling. I was sixteen when I first began to' 
ride with my father and brothers, but it was not | 
until the introduction of the pneumatic ‘ safety ’ | 
that I found myself equally mounted with them, | 
and able to go at their pace. It is very irk- 
some to be continually left behind on an anti- 
quated machine. For two years I had been 
longing for a ‘safety,’ when suddenly I received 
a present of a cheque which the donor stipu- 
lated was to be spent upon a bicycle. I had 
great difficulty in knowing what machine would 
be best to buy, and I advise girls who think of 
taking to cycling to be very careful not to throw 
their money away on bad machines.” 


AN ADVENTUROUS RIDE. 


“ At first I restricted myself to rides of forty 
miles, taken on Saturday afternoons, but my 
curiosity led me to see what a club run would 
be like, and certainly mine turned out a most 
adventurous expedition. The elements were 
not propitious. It thundered and lightened and 
rained in a manner I shall never forget. Then, 
when I was revelling in the new sensation of 
riding in the rain, I suddenly felt. my skirt being 
wound round and round the left pedal, and 
eventually I was dragged from my seat and fell 
headlong into a ditch, amongst prickly briars.” 

“ All the fault of the skirt, I suppose, Miss 
Bacon P ” 

“ I do not think I should have come to such 
ignominious grief if I had worn a sensible 
costume. My skirt was a picture in shreds, I 
assure you. A melancholy and dilapidated 
object I must have looked. After a rest and tea, 
I set out again with the others, but owing to my 
inexperience, I was quickly left behind. It was 
a stormy, tempestuous night, and pitch dark. 
The roads were slippery and ‘skiddy,’ and, to 
crown my miseries, I encountered four traction- 
engines, one after another, coming along the 
road. I dared not dismount because I had not 
yet learned to mount alone. However, presently 
the storm ceased—also the traction engines —the 
moon began to shine, and I caught up my) 
comrades and made a very pleasant ‘ finish.’ ” 

“ And your first long tour, how did you under- 
take that ?” | 

“Thad the offer of the use of a Triumph 
Safety from a friend, and determined to try a 
long journey alone. Of course I had fears of’ 


Mrs. Grundy, but so great was the longing to fly | menced my solitary journey, spending Sunday at 


the | 
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through 
defy that tiresome 


lunch.” 
“ Did you make this tour in a skirt ?” 


weighty skirts, vowing that on my return to 


London I would try to rid wheel-women of a 
the | dangerous garment. If either sex is to be 
handicapped, I always say let it be the stronger.” 


“ This sounds ominous, are you going to start 
an association for compelling men to wear 
skirts ? ” 

“Not exactly,” laughed Miss Bacon, “only if 
either sex is to be hampered, it ought in reason to 
be the stronger.” 

A CRUSADE FOR THE NEW COSTUME. 

‘‘ And so you began a crusade against cycling 
in skirts ?” 

“Yes, and the Society of Cyclists most 
gallantly and chivalrously came to the rescue. 
Eventually, the ‘ Mowbray House Cycling Asso- 
ciation’ was founded by Mr. Stead, to start the 
crusade for rational dress. I meditated in my 
own mind how best to get the good, thinking 
people on our side. We were fortunate enough 
to secure Lady Henry Somerset as president, 
Miss Frances Willard as vice-president, and Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant and Miss Florence Balgarnie as 
vice-chairwomen, and many other well-known 
ladies joined us as associates. I felt sure that 
with so many good, womanly women on our side 
public opinion would bow to their decision. 
These ladies came forward splendidly to protest 
against the appearance of an injurious poster 
detrimental to the healthy exercise of cycling. 
Lady Henry wrote me a beautiful letter, point- 
ing out the benefit to be derived by women from 
such a health-giving pastime. The Ladies’ 
Cycling Association also did good work in the 
past in trying to bring about emancipation from 
the skirt. 

“ Does your Association make the new riding 
costume compulsory ? ” 

“ Oh, no, we are far too broad-minded. ‘The 
great thing is to get as many women to cycle as 
possible, and until they are educated up to 
reform let them adopt what costume they like. 
Indeed, I should be sorry for ladies to rush in— 
( sotto voce from a lady at an adjoining table, 
‘ Where angels fear to tread.’) 

“Ts that what you were going to say, Miss 
Bacon ?” 

“No,” with a merry peal of laughter. “Iwas 
going to say, rush into a new dress until we can 
get an artistic feminine costume worthy of our 
ideals.” 

“Why do you so strongly advocate a change 

of dress? ” 
_ “ Because,after hearing and knowing of so many 
severe accidents occasioned by wearing the skirt, 
I could not conscientiously recommend ladies to 
cycle without a sensible and safe costume, and I 
should advise parents not to allow their 
daughters to ride without due precaution with 
regard to dress, When this has been considered, 
I cannot think of a healthier recreation for 
women. You know how strongly Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson advocates cycling for women. 
We need no higher authority.” 


AN EXHILARATING TOUR. 
“Tell me something about your last tour, 
Miss Bacon.” 
“Well,” she replied, stretching open a large 
map, “I started with a party from London to 
Saxmundham on the east coast, where I com- 


the air on wheels that I determined to 
. I went from 
London to Hastings, riding at the rate of seventy 
miles a day, allowing two hours’ interval for 


“ Yos, I had not yet adopted the new costume. 
Last year I toured for three weeks, putting up at 
the Y.W.C.A. and staying with friends. While 
at Brighton I met Miss Reynolds, and when I 
saw her costume I felt that it was the coming 
thing. Reluctantly, I continued to wear my 
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Lowestoft, and then proceeding to Fadi 
via Norwich, Peterborough, York, Derthass 


ing the Cathedrals in those towns.” 
“In your riding costume P ” 
“Yes, it made less commotion than . 
outside to put on an over-skirt.” stopping 


“ How did the vergers regard you ?” 

“They received me most courteously and took 
me over the Cathedrals in the usual way. I aleo 
walked round the walls of York city in mw 
costume, leaving my machine on the pavenuart 
below. At Newcastle I stayed at the Y.W.0.4 
over Sunday. On Monday I continued my ride 
north to Coldstream, but lost my way and slept 
at Kelso for the night. Scotland received me 
with Scotch mists, heavy rains, and a terrific head 
wind. At Lauder I felt rather exhausted, In 
leaving the Pentland Hills one of my handles 
snapped off, and I stood in the middle of the 
road stunned at my marvellous escape. I trained 
it to Dalkeith and Edinburgh where they bungled 
over rather than repaired my machine. After 
visiting the Forth Bridge, I went to Linlithgow 
where my handle again broke, and I had to frais 
it to Glasgow and give up with regret Visiting 
the Trossachs and Oban. Leaving Glasgow, I 
began my homeward journey visiting the Falls 
of the Clyde, on my way to Carlisle. From 
thence I revelled in the beauties of the Lake 
district, passing from this earthly paradise to 
the black country in the north, where I rode 
twenty miles of vile granite setts. I was glad 
to reach Cheshire. Of course I went to Hawarden 
Church on Sunday, and saw Mr. Gladstone. Then 
I visited some of the leading towns in Wales and 
revelled in its glorious scenery, coming on through 
Oswestry and Shrewsbury to Birmingham. From 
thence one of the most delightful rides I ever 
had brought me back to London.” 

‘“‘T need hardly ask, Miss Bacon, if you accom- 
plished this feat without stimulants P ” 

“Of course I did; I am a life-abstainer. I for- 
got to tell you that I carried ten pounds of 
luggage with me—my ‘safety’ machine weighed 
thirty-five pounds. [ leftthe Review of Reviews 
office on August 3rd, reached Glasgow on the 16th, 
and was back in London on September Ist. I 
travelled 1,200 miles, and the total cost of my 
holiday was £10.” Saray A, TooLey. 


Miss Marie Corelli, the famous authoress of 
‘¢Romance of Two Worlds,” ‘‘ Barabbas,”’ etc., 
has been giving some interesting details about 
herself in the World. She was educated prin- 
cipally in England, though part of her childhood 
was passed in a French convent, where she was 
very rigidly trained, and taught chiefly to consider 
the worthlessness of things earthly as compared 
with things heavenly. She spent many hours in 
the chapel while her companions were at play, 
and was frequently teased for being “ mystical”; 
and she often says now that the impressive 
singing of the “Credo” by the nuns in those 
days made an effect upon her mind that can 
never be forgotten or effaced. The outcome of 
this early inspiration has lately been given to 
the world in her latest work, “ Barabbas: a 
Dream of the World’s Tragedy,” a book written 
with a copy of Guido’s ‘‘ Ecce Homo” before 
her. In her home at South Kensington are 
mementoes of queens and kings and princes and 
other great ones of the earth. Among them a 
carefully guarded telegram from Queen Victoria 
desiring “all Marie Corelli's works.” 
+ 


I persuade myself that the word earthly as 
applied to love is a misnomer—that all love, 
being of divine birth, must have a tendency to 
draw us away from earth, not to fix us on it. 

« » « FD. Maurice. 


The New York Advocate recently contained 
the following: “‘ Our children cry for bread, 
was the sad and startling inscription on a banner 
which was carried in a procession of 18,000 men 
through the streets of Chicago. And the pro- 
cession moved tu a grove and rested and drank 
1,400 kegs of beer. No wonder “ Our children 


| cry for bread.” 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


By Lapy Henry Somerset, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONARULA.* 
BY PROFESSOR PASQUALE VILLARI. 
PART IV.—Continued. 


Waar at this juncture, asks Villari, was the 
state of Savonarola’s mind ? 


The future looked dark to his eyes, and he 
vainly tried to throw off his gloomy presenti- 
nts. 
ml am weary, oh Florence, after the four 
of incessant ah ag in which I have 
spent my strength for thee alone. Likewise am 
I bowed down by constant thought of the 
urge I behold drawing near, and by fear lest 
it overwhelm thee. Wherefore I offer up un- 
ceasing prayers for thee to God.” 
Men and women of every age and condition, 
workmen, poets, and pee would burst 
into passionate tears age | is sermons, while 
the church re-echoed with their sobs. The 
reporter taking notes of the sermon was obliged 
to write: “At this point I was overcome by 
weeping and could not go on.” Savonarola 
sometimes sank exhausted in his seat, and was 
occasionally confined to his bed for several days 


after. 

The aspect of the city was completely changed. 
The women threw aside their jewels and finery, 
dressed plainly, bore themselves demurely ; 
licentious young Florentines were transformed, 
as by magic, into sober, religious men; pious 
hymns took the place of Lorenzo’s carnival 
songs. The townsfolk passed their leisure hours 
seated quietly in their shops reading either the 
Bible or Savonarola’s works. All prayed fre- 
quently, flocked to the churches, and gave largely 
to the poor. Most wonderful of all, bankers and 
tradesmen were impelled by scruples of con- 
science to restore ill-gotten gains, amounting to. 
many thousand florins. All men were wonder- 
struck by this singular and almost miraculous 
change; and notwithstanding the shattered state 
of his health, Savonarola must have been deeply 
rejoiced to see his people converted to so Chris- 
tian a mode of life. Now, indeed, he might have 
died content ; but his hour had not yet come, 
he was called by God to a higher fate. 


PART V. 

The liberty of Florence was, however, in per- 
petual danger; with the withdrawal of the 
French, intrigues were rife to restore the power 
of the Medici. Savonarola treated such con- 
spiracies with the utmost firmness; he looked 
on the freedom of the people as a sacred thing. 
Crucifix in hand, he preached in the streets 
against the traitors who would once more bind 
the people in the odious fetters of tyranny. 

The Pope, angered by the reports that reached 
him from Florence, sought cunningly to entice 
Savonarola to Rome, and with characteristic 
astuteness the Borgia framed a letter saying he 
desired to consult with him concerning his 
prophecies. His friends saw the trap that was 
prepared, and prayed him not to leave Florence ; 
but serious illness intervened and caused him 
to be obliged to excuse himself at Rome, and 
also to abandon the pulpit. A brief, interdict- 
ing his preaching, followed from Rome. After a 
Prolonged correspondence, however, the anger 
of the Pope was so far appeased that he offered 
® Cardinal’s hat to the friar—an honour that 
Savonarola unhesitatingly declined. Nothing 
18 more beautiful in the life of this truly great 
man than the manner in which, although he 
had renounced the world, he had lost no touch 
With human affection. On the death of his 
brother Borso, he addressed a letter to his 
mother, in which he pours out his tenderness 
for her who was— 


The object of his dearest earthly love, and the 
confidant of his most secret thoughts. This is 
truly remarkable letter, not only on ‘account 


——____ 


* London : T. Fisher Unwin, . 
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of the delicate feclings expressed in it, but as a 
proof of the identity of this affectionate son with 
the impassioned preacher we have seen launch- 
ing thunderbolts from the pulpit, in the presence 
of an excited throng. We find the same ideas, 
the same words ; he is always mindful of his 
lofty prophetic mission ; he addresses exhorta- 
tions even to his mother on the godly life and 
the vanity of the flesh, and concludes by an- 
nouncing the approach of his death. ‘‘ I would 
that your faith were as that of the holy Jewish 
woman of the Old Testament, so that ye might 
be able without shedding a tear, to see your 
children martyred before your eyes. Dearest 
mother, I say not this in order to comfort ye ; 
but to prepare ye, lest I should have to die.” 
The Carnival of 1496 was at hand, and the 
friar being silenced, the Arrabbiati were pre- 
paring to celebrate it in the old Medicean style, 
in order to vent the unbridled passions and 
filthy lusts which, as they thought, had too long 
been repressed. And thereupon the friar deter- 
mined to thwart them even in this matter. But 
it proved a harder task than might have been 
expected. The Florentines had always been 
much given to carnival festivities, and under the 
Medici, had indulged in these pleasures to an 
unlimited and almost incredible extent. During 
this holiday period the whole city was a scene of 
wild revelry; drunkenness and debauchery 
prevailed, and public decorum was cast to the 
winds. Savonarola’s sermons had undoubtedly 
wrought a great change ; but certain carnival 
customs were so deeply rooted, that neither new 
doctrines, altered laws, nor the severe prohibi- 
tions of the magistrates had availed to extirpate 
them. And, as was only natural, the boys of 
Florence took special delight in these revels. 


REFORM OF THE CHILDREN. 


They were accustomed, during those days, to 
continually stop people in the streets by barring 
the road with long poles, and refusing to remove 
them until they had extorted enough money tu 
pay for their mad feastings by night. After 
these carousals they made bonfires in the squares, 
round which they danced and sang, and tinally 

lted one another with stones in so brutal a 
ashion that no year passed without some of the 
combatants being left dead on the ground, This 
mad and bestial game of stones, as the chroniclers 
style it, was frequently forbidden, and the players 
threatened with the severest penalties ; but none 
of these measures had the slightest effect. All 
the leading citizens, the Eight, even the Signory 
itself, had exhausted their efforts in vain. By 
nightfall the boys were so excited .with the 
revels of the day that no penalty availed to 
keep them in check. At last Savonarola under- 
took the task. After the brilliant results 
achieved during the past years, in the refor- 
mation of politics and morals, and being pre- 
vented by the changed condition of affairs from 
continuing those important crusades, he planned 
a third and simpler reform, that he styled the 
reform of the children. 


ALMS FOR THE POOR. 


Foreseeing that it would be extremely difficult 
to entirely abolish the old customs, he decided 
to transform them by substituting religious for 
carnival gaieties. Accordingly, at the same 
street corners where the children formerly 
assembled to demand money for their banquets, 
he caused small altars to be erected, before 
which they were to take their stand and beg 
contributions, not, however, for purposes of self- 
indulgence, but for alms to the poor. ‘‘ Sing as 
much as ye will,” he said to the boys, “‘ but sing 
hymns and sacred lauds instead of indecent 
songs.” He wrote some hymns for them him- 
self, thus returning to the poetical pursuits which 
he had so long forsaken, and commissioned the 
poet Girolamo Benivieni to compose other verses 
of the same sort. Then, that all might be con- 
ducted with due decorum, he charged Fra 
Domenico to collect all the children and choose 
some leaders from among them, and several of 
the latter waited on the Signory to explain the 
proposed reform. Having obtained the sanction 
of the government, the boys of Florence, exulting 
in their novel importance, eagerly undertook 
their appointed work. The city was by no 
mea 18 quiet even in this carnival, nor was_ it 
possible to walk the streets without molestation ; 
but although the children were as importunate 
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as of old, it was now for the char.table aim 
prescribed by Savonarols. And thus in the 
year 1496 the game of stones was supp’ essed for 
the first time, there was no more gluttonous 
feasting, and three hundred ducats were collected 
for the poor. Then, on the last day of carnival, 
@ grand procession was arranged, in which, 
attracted by the novelty of the thing, the whole 
population took part. The children went through 
the city singing hymns and entering all 
principal churches, after which they handed over 
the sums collected to the “ men of St. 
Martin,” for distribution among the ‘“ modeat 
poor” (poveri vergognosi.) Some objections 
were raised by those who always murmured 
against every good work that proceeded from 
Savonarola ; but the pee part of the citizens, 
and all worthy men, declared that the friar had 
again achieved a task in which everyone else in 
Florence had failed. * 
THE CHILDREN FOR GOD. 


We do well to pause and ponder on the genius 
of the man who effected so magnificent a reform. 
He recognised the dramatic instinct, the love of 
movement, the pleasure of pageants inherent in 
the young, and taking the natural bent of the 
human heart, he consecrated it to the holiest 
service of God and humanity. Throughout 
Lent, Savonarola preached incessantly; and in 
his sermons he blended the great political 
questions of the day with this religious and 
ethical teaching. To him politics were applied 
Christianity. The children flocked to the 
Duomo; the young girls and boys of Florence 
were his most ardent supporters. The “ burning 
of the vanities ” has long been an incident widely 
known and often narrated. Villari takea 
utmost pains to prove how great has been the 
exaggeration with regard to the value of the 
objects destroyed. Savonarola’s teaching had 
obtained so great an ascendency over the frivolous 
Florentines that pomp and _ vanities were 
abandoned; the women and young men threw 
aside their gay attire, and finally at the carnival 
held in 1497, a huge bonfire having been lit in the 
Piazza della Signoria the citizens threw their 
masks, dresses, manuscripts, and pictures con- 
taining indecent songs and portraying demoral- 
ising scenes into the flames, the children stand- 
ing round the glowing pile and chanting hymns 
and litanies. It is impossible to accuse Savonarola 
of any want of appreciation of literature or fine 
arts. His action in causing the Convent of St. 
Mark to buy the library of the Medici would 
utterly disprove such a statement. The care 
with which he himself founded the school of 
design in the convent shows his keen desire that 
purified art should flourish in Florence. Fra 
Bartolommeo, one of the most exquisite of the 
early masters, was his friend and constant com- 
panion. Lorenzo di Credi, Sandro Botticelli, 
and Michelangiolo Buonarotti were among his 


* The biographers have much to say of these 
recreations and the reform of the children. Nardi 
tells us: “ Among other things it seemsd specially 
remarkabie how at this time was ceased and will- 
ingly dropped that foolish and bestial game of 
stones which used to be carried on during carnival, 
and was so inveterate and ancient a custom that 
even the severe and terrifying edicts of the 
magistrates had never been able to repress, much 
less root it out.” (‘‘Istorie di Firenze,” vol. 1, p. 
96.) Savonarola himself considered that he had 
achieved great results in that carnival. “Thou 
knowest how in past times, neither the power of 
the magistrates, nor prohibitions and peoalties, 
ever succeeded in putting down the evil custom of 
throwing stones during carnival, and how every 
year some were killed by it, but now a poor friar, 
by a few words and prayers, hath put an ead to it. 
Secondly, thou knowest that many sins were 
committed in carnival, and now even children go to 
confession, and this carnival hath been like unto 
Lent, the which must surely be the work of heaven. 
Thirdly, these children used to go about begging in 
order to buy staves and burn brooms, and feast and 
drink ; but now they have collected more money for 
the poor, than thou with all thy wisdom wouldst 
ever be able to obtain.” (First Lenten Sermon, 
1496.) 
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devoted followers. The enemies of Savonarola 
were watching their opportunity ; the Duomo 
was the scene of a disgraceful riot on Ascension 
Day, and finally by meaus of false accusations an 
excommunication was pronounced by the Pope 
on the faithful friar. 

Nothing is truer in its beautiful conception 
than the friar’s idea of beauty, given in one of 
his sermons. 

In what does beauty consist? In colour? 
No. In form? No! ty is born of the 
correspondence of parts and colours... . . this 
as re s composite things ; and the beaaty of 
simple thinys is in their light. Behold the sun 
and the stars, their beauty is in the light they 


shed ; behold the spirits of the blessed, their | 8° 


beanty consists of light; behold God is light! 
He is beauty itself. ... . Thus the beauty of 
man and woman is the greater and more perfect 
the more resemblance it hath to primary beauty. 
What, then, is this beauty? It is a quality 
resulting from the proportion and correspondence 
of the members and parts of the body. 

riko per napa preserved his com- 
posure, and without precipitating matters began 
to take measures of Seence. "On the 19th of 
June, 1497, he wrote an “Epistle against 

ptitious excommunication, addressed to all 
Christians beloved of God.” This, after recapitu- 
lating all that he had so often before said con- 
cerning his doctrines, concluded as follows: 
‘‘The lukewarm: need have no fear, for this 
excommunication is invalid both in the sight of 
God and man, inasmuch as it is based on the 
false reasons and accusations devised by our 
enemies. I have always submitted and even 
still .submit to the authority of the Church, nor 
will ever fail in my obedience ; but no one is 
bound to yield to commands opposed to charity 
and the law of God, since in such case our 
superiors are no longer the representatives of 
the Lord.” 

The awful tragedy of the Borgia family stirred 
the world with horror at this time, and the 
impression produced on the Pope’s mind seemed 
to be akin to penitence. 

Lured by false promises of success, Piero di 
Medici made one more attempt to) recapture 
Florence ; but his failure was so signal that he 
was obliged to abandon all idea of recapturing 
the city from that hour. The internal dissen- 
sions in the city had not, however, abated. 
The excommunicated friar’s letter addressed to 
Alexander at this time is exquisite in its love 
and sincere charity, and faithful in its denun- 
ciation of sin. The Plague was at the time 
devastating Florence ; but Savonarola’s letters 
show 4 tranquillity of spirit only to be found by 
that constant dwelling in the presence of God 
that makes all fret and fear impossible. His 
treatise on the treatment of the plague showed 
his practical sense and clear-sighted prudence. 
Florence was once more plunged in turmoil ; the 
discovery of the Medici plot, the execution of 
the conspirators, the disputes in the Signory 
were turmoil in which Savonarola took no part. 
He was engaged in writing religious pamphlets, 
and at this time led a life of strict seclusion in 
St. Marco. From his “ Triumph of the Cross ” 
Villari quotes a notable passage, and one which 
proves: Savonarola’s broad understanding of the 
essential principles of Christianity : 

In every religion there are two forms of 
worship, the outward and the inward ; and of 
these the latter is infinitely the nobler of the 
two, for it is manifested by righteousness of 
living, which is the grandest homage and truest 
worship that the creature can render to his 
Creator. Wherefore we proclaim that. of all 
religions the only true one is that which teaches 
us to lead a better life. And what religion can 
rival the Christian faith, by which we are led to 
forsake all that is of this world to seek after 
spiritual things, and that leads us to the con- 
templation of God Himself, the only end that 
can satisfy both our heart and intellect? In fact, 
no finite thing can satisfy its infinite desire ; it 
tinds no rest, save in God alone. 

(To he continued.) 


BIBLE TALKS. 


BY HANNAH W. SMITH, 
Superintendent of Bible Reading Department. 


YOKES. 

“Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me; for I 
am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For My yoke is easy, and My 
burden is light.—Matt. xi. 29, 30. 


One of the first lessons Christian workers need 
to learn is concerning the yoke uf Christ—what 
it is, and what it is to do for us. 

A yoke serves three purposes : it is a bond of 
connection between two who walk and work 
ther ; it is an instrument of restraint, and it 
is a help to service. The oxen are held close 
together, they are restrained within a certain 

th, and they are enabled to draw the loads 

hind them, all by means of the yoke on their 
necks. Their yoke is not their service, but it is 
the thing that makes their service possible. 

The yoke of Christ, therefore, is that which 
makes us walk and work with Him, which con- 
fines us within certain limits, and which enables 
us to perform the service required of us. A 
great many p apitags have mistaken it to mean the 
service, and so have thought they were not 
wearing the yoke of Christ unless they were 

rforming some especial religious work; whereas 
in reality our yokes are not service at all, but 
are those restraints and limitations, either out- 
ward or inward, that compel us and enable us to 
perform the service. These yokes are very often 
the outward circumstances or environments of 
our lives, which compel us to walk in certain 
pathways, and which are, if we only understood 
them, the means by which we are enabled to 
make our pulling power felt in service. We are 
fitted for our work by the yoke we are compelled 
to wear. 

Numberless illustrations of this might be 
given. We are each one conscious that our own 
chief usefulness has come often in the very 
pathway where our especial “yoke ” has com- 
pelled us to walk, and our strength for pulling 
also has been utilised for service by means of 
that very yoke. Let us then recognise each 
divinely imposed “ yoke ” in our lives as Christ's 
yoke, meant to be a bond of connection drawing 
us close to Himself, and also as a means by 
which we can the more effectually work for 
Him. 

But some will say, “ Ah, yes, I could easily 
believe this, if it were not that my yokes are my 
own fault. -Christ did not impose them, but I 
have brought them upon myself by my own 
mistakes, or failures, or sins.” To this I answer 
that the Lord will turn these very consequences 
of thy wrong-doing into His yokes of chastise- 
ment and discipline, if only thou wilt put thyself 
into His hands, and will submit thy will to Him 
in regard to them. Whatever may have been 
the procuring cause of thy trial, it becomes in 
the end Christ's yoke, as soon as it is fully 
abandoned to Him. 

It is indeed, true, that what a man sows that 
must he also reap, and it may be that thy yoke 
is the field of thistles which thy own hand sowed. 
But even 80, it is still God's yoke, for it is His 
will that where thistle seeds are sown, thistles 
must come up; and thou must go into thy field 
of thistles therefore with a submissive heart, and 
must bow thy neck to the yoke of their exter- 
mination with a subdued spirit, saying, ‘“ Thy 
will be done,” with hearty consent to all the 
suffering and trial that is involved. 

A very striking illustration of this is to be 
found in the history of the children of Isracl in 
the Book of Jeremiah. 


In the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim, the 
son of Josiah king of Judah, came this word unto 
Jeremiah from the Lord, saying, “Thus saith the 
Lord to me: Make thee bonds and yokes, and put 
them upon thy neck ... . And now have I given 
all these lands into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar the 
king of Babylon, my servant ; and the beasts of the 
field have I given him also to serve him....I 
spake also to Zedekiah king of Judah, according to 
all these words, saying, Bring your necks under the 
yoke of the king of Babylon, and serve him and his 
people, and live.”—Jer. xxvii. 1, 2, 6, 12. 


The children of Israel had, by their own sins, 
bronght npon themse'ves the resnlt of a captivity 


8-11. 
peep e should be in captivity, and it was manj. 


adopted this very captivity as His “ yoke” 
them, and commanded them to 
necks under it,” and made it in the end a meang 


—., 


in Babylon for seventy years. (See J 
It was certainly not God's will that Hig 


their own fault that they had « i 
it. But since they had done it, the ps re 


f 
of _ blessing to them. 
oes no good to chafe at our yokes, 

may, like ‘‘ bullocks unaccustomed re the pie 
bemoan ourselves and resist and worry until the 

oke chafes us and makes a sore place in our 

earts that hurts with every touch. But it is al] 
of no use—deliverance does not travel on that 
road. The oxen conquers his yoke, not by re 
sistance, but by submission. “I conquered my 
trial,” said an old saint, “ by submitting to it,” 
‘And Ephraim is a heifer that is taught, and 
loveth to tread out the corn.” When E hirein 
submitted he came to love the yoke and the ser- 
vice the yoke enabled him to do. He learned 
the wonderful lesson, so full of Divine philo- 
sophy, that there is a far truer and wider libert 
under the yoke than can ever be attained with- 
out it. 

‘Oh, lightest burden, sweetest yoke, 
It lifts, it bears my happy soul; 
It giveth wings to my poor heart, 
My freedom is thy grand control.” 


Do not some of us know what it is to have 
learn ed to Jove our yoke, and has not the love 
come through submitting to it! Surely our Lord 
teaches us this, when He says, “ My yoke is easy 
and My burden is light.” 

For the yoke of Christ is not a yoke apart 
from Himself, imposed by Him upon us, but it 
is a yoke worn with Him and shared by Himself, 
His neck being Nae in one loop and our necks 
in the other. e are yoke-fellows. Paul de- 
scribes it as being “ labourers together with God,” 
and “workers together with Him,” and in 
Hebrews it is called being made “ partakers” or 
partners of Christ. It is fellowship. 

Those who walk together, wearing the same 
yoke, are very near one another, and where one 
goes the other must. Do not question then, 
whether Christ is near thee or not. If thou hast 
bowed thy neck to His yoke, He must neces- 
sarily be close beside thee, and must be leading 
thee by His own pathways into His own green 
pastures and still waters. 


In the sudden and wholly unexpected decease 
of the Rev. Prebendary Grier, M.A., Vicat 
of Hednesford, Staffs., and Rural Dean of 
Rugeley, after a brief illness taking the form of 
pneumonia, consequent on a severe cold, the 
‘Temperance Movement hassufferedan irreparable 
loss. There was never a more devoted worker in 
behalf of the principles of total abstinence and 
Prohibition. Instant in season, he was ever 
ready to promote the cause which he believed to 
be the foundation of social and national right- 
eousness. An Irishman by birth, he was in his 
sixtieth year. He had been a total abstainer 
for twenty-eight years; and for twenty years 
was a vice-president of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, under the auspices of which organisa- 
tion he has addressed large meetings in all parts of 
the country. He was one of the most welcome 
visitors and speakers of the October meetings of 
that body held annually in Manchester. In 
1879 he gave evidence in favour of the Per- 
missive Bill before the famous Lords’ Select 
Committee on Intemperance. He was prest- 
dent of the Staffordshire Temperance Electoral 
Union, of the local Temperance Society, vice- 
president of the Staffordshire Band of Hope 
Union, and a member of the Council of the 
Lichfield Diocesan Branch of the Church of 
England Temperance Society. In every 
connection Mr. Grier was a fearless and cultured 
advocate of temperance and prohibitory 
principles, and the movement cannot but suffer 
by his untimely and lamentable removal. (Quite 
recently, Lady Henry Somerset offered deceased 
an important living, with considerably increased 
emolument, on her ladyship’s estate 1n Hereford- 
shire and within her gift ; but he declined the 
offer, preferring to work on in his old parish an 
county amongst the colliers, to whom he a 
become as ashepherd, having patiently laboure 
on their hehalf for manv years 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A MEMORABLE ANNIVERSARY. 


Tut New York Convention, 1888, caused more 
comment than all the others put together. Held 
in the great metropolis, in one of the five largest 
audience rooms in the world, on the eve of a 
Presidential election, and in the most doubtful 
and determinative of commonwealths ; attended 
by four hundred and twelve elected delegates 
from almost every state and territory ; filling five 
days; with a printed programme containing 
fourteen pages and one hundred and eighty-two 
specifications, with forty departments of work 
ing in review, over fifty officers to be elected, 
a dozen memorials and counter-memorials to be 
replied to;. with dress reform and cooking 
lectures, sermons, flag presentations, introduc- 
tions, welcomes, White Ribbon Quartette, and a 
great deal besides, and all listened to by an 
audience five thousand strong, the great Conven- 
tion was not inaptly described by one who said 
it was a “Moral Jumbo.” Its reports and 
addresses were highly complimented by onlookers 
during its progress, and I was many times made 
to wonder anew if the wrath of man is not going 
to be made to praise the Lord on this wise: while 
our brothers handicap themselves with the 
alcohol and tobacco habits, we women, like the 
tortoise outdoing the hare, will pass, or at least, 
overtake them, on the splendid highway of 
intellectual evolution. _Woman’s capacity at 
branching out was here abundantly illustrated. 

Promptly at nine o’clock on the opening 
morning the prayer-meeting began, and at ten 
the Convention came to order, with Anna 
Gordon’s bannerets flying at the mast-head, so to 
speak, of every delegation, the platform brilliant 
with white ribbon ensigns, national and state, 
the whole great auditorium decked with the red, 
white, and blue, mingled with the escutcheons of 
every commonwealth, and before us, in that huge 
parquette, four hundred women with white 
ribbons on their breasts, while from floor to 
dome the place was packed with people, and the 
famous Temple of Art had become for the time 
being a famous temple of Temperance. In 
fourteen years the Hillsboro’ praying band had 
gathered around it in this country a direct 
following of men, women, and children, amounting 
to not less than half a million, and its publishing 
house had sent out in this single year more than 
sixty million pages, or one for every inhabitant 
of the United States. 

“ What hath God wrought ?” must have been 
the grateful exclamation in every mind, as the 
Crusade leader, our beloved Mrs. Judge Thomp- 
son, of Hillsboro’, Ohio, the fragile-looking, 
sweet-voiced old lady, stood by my side ; the Con- 
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vention rose, and from the big Hillsboro’ Bible— | equal wages for women, demands the abolition 


lent us for the purpose by the Presbyterian | 


Church there—we read responsively the Crusade 
Psalm. Then all voices joined in singing the 
Crusade hymn, “Give to the winds thy fears,” 
the White Ribbon Quartette from Maine leading, 
with their golden cornets; and Mrs. Barker, of 
Dakota, voiced our prayers. 


Under the heads of preventive, educational, | Nati 


of polygamy and the enactment of uniform laws 
| governing marriage and divorce, and aims to 
| remove sectional differences, promote national 
unity, and insure the best welfare of our land. 
Woman’s ballot was thus dealt with: 


Resolved. That the right of citizens to vote 
should not be abridged or denied on account of 
sex; we therefore urge an amendment to the 
onal Constitution granting women the 


evangelistic, social, and legal work we had, with | franchise. 


the Department of Organisation, and including 


Meanwhile, our publishing interests constantly 


Sunday afternoon, which was devoted to the| increased in volume; the devotion of white 
Department of Social Purity, three days filled | ribboners grew stronger ; the honest, outspoken 
with the reports of forty leaders—earnest, in-| position of the society in saying just what it 
telligent women of the church, the home, and | meant and being really a coadjutor of the Pro- 


school—who came’ forward and, without manu- 
script, compressed into a few minutes of always 
attractive and often eloquent speech the stead- 
fast work of a year. 

It seemed like that rarest thing on earth, 
poetic justice, to hear a woman preach and a 
bishop declare that women ought to be frecly 
permitted so to do, on the same platform where, 
but a few months before, women had been ruled 
out of a great ecclesiastical convention. And 
when Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, woman’s redoubt- 
able opponent in her broader fields and pastures 
new, was introduced and handsomely received 
by the White Ribboners, we thought that the 
amenities of civilisation could no farther go. 

General Neal Dow came, by my urgent request 
—glorious old man, erect and vigorous in his 
eighty-sixth year, wearing his frosty but kindly 
age like an imperial crown. I wanted our 
blessed White Ribboners to have the joy of see- 
ing the immortal “ Father of Prohibition. 

General Clinton B. Fisk was also present—a 
great favourite personally, being one of the most 
genial and gifted of men, while as “ our candi- 
date” he carried off the white ribbon honours. 
Joseph Cook, that oratorical cyclone, swept all 
away with him in his magnificent enthusiasm for 
‘“‘ whatsoever things are pure, lovely, and of good 
report.” Gentle Clara Barton was received as a 
grand elder sister might have been; Mary A. 
Livermore, with the love that we givo our very 
own. Elizabeth Thompson, the philanthropist, 
presented us, not in person, but through the happy 
intervention of Rev. Anna Shaw, with a “woman’s 
flag,” bordered with the flags of all nations, and 
symbolic of that international peace for which 
she works so earnestly and well. 

The following resolution adopted from that of 
Rhode Island W.C.T.U., was passed with no 
dissent except from Iowa, a part of Pennsylvania, 
and a few other scattering votes : 


Resolved. That we reaftirm our allegiance to 
that party which makes its dominant issue the 
suppression of the liquor traftic, declares its 
belief in Almighty God as the source of all power 
in government, defends the sanctity of the 
Christian Sabbath, recognises equal suffrage and 


hibition party, rather than an ally of Republican- 
ism but professedly “ non-partisan,” compelled 
respect, and we moved forward toward a victory, 
slow but sure, which shall bring in the day of 
national prohibition, women’s enfranchisement, 
alcohol’s downfall, and home's supreme dominion 
in America and over all the world. 

But that any considerable advance in legisla- 
tion would be achieved by the party whose 
cause we had espoused, while it retained its 
present name, I for one did not expect. 

While we have maintained the “ courage of 
our convictions,” politically, our other depart- 
ments of work have never “ called a halt.” At 
the Minneapolis convention in 1886, at Nashville 
in 1887, and at New York in 1888, our official 
organ was published daily, with a stenographic 
report of the proceedings. ‘The minutes of our 
St. Louis convention (debates are not reported) 
covered 263 pages of a large pamphlet: 
those of Philadelphia, 390; those of Min- 
neapolis, 411; of Nashville, 453. Every im- 
portant document that comes before the Con- 


vention, from the president’s address to the 
ballots, is in printed form, the printed programme 
covering several pages <A large book would 
be required to furnish even an outline history 
of the W.C.T.U. movement, by means of 
which the children from primer to high-school 
grade, in thirty-eight states and territories, are 
now studying the laws of health, “with special 
reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks and 
narcotics upon the human system,” this study 
being required by law, and teachers being obliged 
to pass examinations therein, before securing « 
certificate. Not fewer than ten millions of names 
have been gathered for our petitions on this 
| subject, and the first temperance legislation ever 
granted by Congress was in this interest. Still 
the good work goes on, and will go on until every 
state is under this wholesome law. Meanwhile 
| the Sandwich Islands, Australia, China, and 
| Japan are adopting the sume temperance text- 
books endorsed by our Society. [ hope that 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Boston, superintendent 
of this department, may ore lone write the 
| phedlinte story of which she is the heroine; also 
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that Miss Lucia Kimball, whose temperance work 
in Sunday-schools has culminated in the Quarterly 
Lesson now provided in the International Lesson 
Series, may tell how that mighty field was won. 

From my aorual address at the New York 
Convention, I may select the following as touch- 
ing on advanced phases of our work : 

The new movement for the study of the Bible, 
as the finest of English classics, introducing it 
into colleges and seminaries of the highest grade, 
is full of possibilities for Christian p and 
development. The marvel is that Christian 
scholars should ever have permitted the heathen 
classics to outrank the psalms of David, the 
visions of Isaiah, the wonderful philosophy of the 
four Gospels. But something else n to be 
done on the same line, and must become univer- 
sal before we can fairly call ourselves other than 
a practically pagan republic. This is the teach- 
ing of those principles of ethics that are found in 
the Scriptures and questioned by no sane mind, 
whether Jew or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant. 
No ape movement toward making our great 

ublic school system an ethical system has yet 
n inaugurated, except by the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, and this kingdom of 
heaven has come to the children of the land, as 
its wont is, “ not by observation,” but so quietly 
that our people hardly know the good thing that 
has happened to them. 

The effort of good women everywhere should 
be to secure the introduction of a text-book of 
right living ; one that should teach the reasons 
for the social code of good manners, every parti- 
cular of which is on the Golden Rule, and 
those refinements of behaviour which involve the 
utmost kindness to the animal creation, includ- 
ing the organisation of Bands of Mercy in all our 
public schools. All this is sure to come, and 
that right speedily, as a consequence of the 
awakened incerest of women everywhere in the 
subject of education, and their increasing power 
along these lines of action. The time will come 
when it will be told as a relic of our primitive 
barbarism that children were taught the list of 

repositions and the names of the rivers of 
Thi t, but were not taught the wonderful laws : 
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on which their own bodily happiness is based, 
and the humanities by which they could live 
in peace and good-will with those about them. 
The time will come when, whatever we do not 
teach, we shall teach ethics as the foundation of 
every form of culture, and the ‘‘ faith that makes 
faithful” in every relation of life will become a 
thing of knowledge to the child of the then trul 
Christian republic. For we can never teac 
these thi and leave out Christ as the central 
figure, and His philosophy as the central fact of 
our system of eiateuen, At the same time our 
teaching must be as far removed from anything 
sectarian or involving the statement of a creed, 
as the North Star is from the Southern Cross. 
There will be no trouble in those days about 
opening school with such extracts from the Bible 
as have been agreed upon by men and women of 
all faiths, and the repetition of the Lord's 
Prayer with its universal benignities will be a 
matter of course. It is for the Woman’s Chris- 
tian ‘Temperance Union to work on quietly to 
this end, without haste, without rest. 


FAREWELL TO GENERAL BOOTH. 


A .arcE meeting of Salvationists and their 
friends took place in Queen’s Hall, Langham 
Place, on Monday evening last, to bid farewell 
to General Booth, who sailed the following day 
for a visit to the United States and Canada. 
Among thoseon the platform were representatives 
from India, South Africa, Jamaica and Zululand. 

The General, in the course of his address, said 
that he was not going away from the Salvation 
Army, for it would be difficult for him to do 
that. He was going over to look the officers in 
the face, to talk with them as to what they were 
doing and tu enquire into the details of the 
service, for generalship is impossible without 
some ei eee with the officers in command. 
In the United States there were 532 corps, 59 
outposts, and 1800 officers, and that go-ahead 
and energetic nation was likely to bs the arena 
of the greatest victories that the Salvation Army 
will realise for some time tocome. This journey 
would have its uses so far as the home-country 
was concerned. Amongst others it would show 
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that they could do without him h 
God lives the Salvation Army will lite aint 
There are nearly 12,000 corps scattered ; 
down the continents of th Up and 
e world and the islands 

of the sea. He left behind him a most marvel] 
and carefully organised system and a peo lo ot 
such willingness and discipline as the religi 
world has never known—a y of bes __ 
women who are qualified to lead. If you wal 
to,measure a movement measure its leaders : 
Some people thought it was a wrong eg 
the a | that seven of his own children were at 
the head of its forces. He ventured to diff, 
from them, and the Salvation Army differs feoe 
them. He was proud of his son Herbert - he 
praised God for his eldest daughter,’ La 

arechale, known throughout America for he 
powers of persuasion and of song, and for his 
daughter, Mrs. Booth-Tucker, who since her 
mother went to heaven had taken her place in 
the family ; then there was his daughter Luc 
appointed to take charge of the Indian campaign’ 
He also referred to his eldest son, William 
Bramwell Booth, the second in command of all 
the forces of the Salvation Army, and his wife 
the leader of the largest rescue association that 
the world has ever known. 

What does the Salvation Army mean? asked 
the General in conclusion. ‘It means tighting 
Look at that giant of strong drink stalking about 
every town, village, and almost every street 
with his voracity and cruelty. What is to be 
done with him? Why, fight him. There is the 
giant of war with his war-dogs, there are gambling 
giants, and giants of luxury and ease. Let 
us fight them with clean hands ; have none of 
these evils in your own life, stand clear yourself 
with your own heart washed and your own soul 
inspired with the Holy Ghost. Look at the 
shelter in Blackfriars with its 1,000 men in their 
wretchedness and rags, and you will say that 
Jesus Christ is adelivecer. Iam a Jesus Christ 
socialist. Go to Piccadilly, go to the public-house 
and frighten them. Where are your children, 
what are you training them for? ‘To be martyrs? 
to be disciples of Christ ? to be saviours of men? 
Train your children for God. My last word to 
you is fight, fight, fight for God and humanity.” 
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Correspondence. 


e Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Will correspondents kindly write on one side 
of the paper only id 


A BOOK SOCIETY. 
To the Editors of Tas Woman’s SicNat. 

MespaMes,—I have read with much interest 
the articles in Tue Woman’s Stonat on the 
formation of @ Book Society, and would feel 

ful if a list of books could be given 
which would include the best modern novels as 
well as more instructive works on Science, 
History, and Art, which the Book Society could 
choose from for themselves. I feel sure many 
would gladly avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to improve their reading on the lines 
suggested by your correspondent S. J. Bennett, 
as each inember would have a book to start with 
which would be much more interesting than 
having to wait while the others were reading 
the same book.—Sincerely hi 

A Constant READER. 

“Colebrook ” desires to thank ‘“‘J. St. Clare ” 
for his suggestions. Would he object to sending 
name and address and a promise of joining such 
a reading circle, if four others can be found to do 
so also? 

Names of books chosen should be sent to the 
founder of the book club, and a veto be per- 
mitted, or alteration suggested, in order to 
prevent disappointment. 

Are not five out of six ordinary book club 
books passed on without reading, because of 
unfitness in selection? In this small ‘‘ reading 
circle” every book should be both readable and 
read. The suggestion that we should thus read 
sir good books for price of one is refreshing and 
quickens one’s intellectual appetite. 

Would it answer the purpose of one or more of 
our modern book-writers to offer their books to 
the “reading circle” at reduced price, thus 
making it better known ! 

Correspondence invited, addressed to 

7, Cary Parade, Torquay. E. C. 
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CO-EDUCATION AND WOMAN’S WORK. 
Mespames,—As the subject of co-education 
and of women’s place in the work of education is 
much to the front just now, the readers of THE 
Woman’s SIGNAL may be interested in the follow- 
ing items of information taken from one of the 
leading London journals a few days ago : 

‘¢ Paris, Friday.—M. Robin, the director of 
the Cempuis Orphanage, has been ordered to 
resign. The Cempuis Orphanage is an institution 
belonging to the Department of the Seine, at 
which the sexes are educated together. Of late, 
some startling rumours have been circulated as 
to the immorality practised in the Orphanage. 
The ages of the children range from four to 
sixteen, and community life is carried on in its 
completest form.” 

Further remarks intimate that the director 
claimed for the system the suppression of morbid 
imaginations which some people suppose exist 
where the sexes are separated. 

From this unpleasant statement it is a relief 
to read on the next page the following :—“ In 
Tiverton (New York State) all the members of 
the School Board are women. The Super- 
intendent says the schools of that town are the 
best conducted even in the notably well con- 
ducted schools of that State.” 

Hoping that he will insert this letter,--I am, 
Mesdames, faithfully yours, 

EXPERIENCED Heap MIsTREss. 


BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


Mespames,—In reply to your urgent appeal 
for the reform of a orying evil in the life of 
shop girls ‘“ Behind the Counter,” surely some 
organised effort might be made by women! 
Perhaps London would take the first steps and 
start petitions largely signed by members of that 
sex which so ably supports drapery establish- 
ments. These signatures once obtained and 
presented to the principals of large firms, a cor- 
rection of such abuse of the physical powers, 
now in vogue, should soon be hoped for, whilst 
smaller shops ought to follow in the footsteps of 
reform. 

The quotation over the signature “Quis Sim 
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Cognoces” in your last issue seems a very 
favourable argument for Dr. Kate Bushnell’s 
aspect of the question. When all women are 
educated sufficiently on the right lines to regard 
themselves and their position in a true light, 
such anomalies as those mentioned by your cor- 
respondent will be swept away. Men have helped 
very largely to build up these artificial mounds in 


the fret-work of woman's life, but, generous 


creatures, they are loth to level one that she 
may have a wider view and more b: i 
The married woman suffers more from 


8 ! 
the fostering of these false social ideas than 


her single sister, as the undercurrents are deeper 


in her life. Let her obtain but a right view of 
all domestic relations, however, and she may 
even raise “so odious an individual as a hus- 
band” to a pigher level of appreciation for the 
change which 

the household instead of the abnormal specimen 


produced a self-reliant head of 


of the sex—neither child nor woman who, at 
every opportunity, mounts “that ever-ready 
horse ” which has been saddled for so many 
centuries.—I remain, yours sincerely, 

J. gr. Cuare. 


The Baroness de Langenau, of Vienna, widow 
of a former minister from the Austrian Court to 
Russia, has taken the vice-presidency of the 
W.C.T.U. for that country. The Baroness 
devotes all her varied gifts to the well-being of 
those who need help. She has opened a home 
for servant girls, a mission for postmen, and a 
chapel for the Wesleyan missionary—a German 
sent out under the auspices of the London 
Society 

* * # 

A somewhat unusual sight was witnessed in the 
streets of Belfast on Hospital Saturday. A 
strong effort was made on behalf of the funds of 
the local hospital, and among others who posted 
themselves at the street corners and worked 
ipa, ores were the Marchioness of Dufferin, 
the Countess of Shaftesbury, Viscountess Mas- 
sereene and Ferrard, y Victoria Plunket, 
Lady Helen Munro-Ferguson, and Lady Her- 
mione Blackwood. 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President —LADY HENRBY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Tall, London, E.C. 


NOTICE.— Will correspondents bear in mind 
that Branch Reports will not be inserted in THER 
Woman's SIGNAL unless they are brief, legible, and 
written on one side of the paper only ? 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 


CANTERBURY.—-The work bere bas been progressing 
steadily. Circalars on the Unfermented Wine 
question, with tracts enclosed, were sent to the 

Dean of Canterbury, clergy, Nonconformist minis- 
ters, and all the churchwardens of the City. 
Memorials have been sent to Lord Rosebery, the 
under-Secretary of State, the two Secretaries for 
India, the Chancellor of Exchequer, and the M.P. 
for Canterbury, on the respective questions— 
namely, the Direct Veto, the Indian Cantonment 
C.D.A., and the Registration Bill—the two first 
named being the only ones who did not reply. 
J. Henniker Heaton, Esq., M.P., promised his vote 
when the Registration Bill should come on. He 
also replied courteously to a letter written by the 
secretary on the “ Universities and Corporation 
Bill,” expressing his opinion that only one code of 

morals should be for both eexes. 

On February lst Mrs, Lamb gave an able 
address at a public meeting which was much appre- 
ciated by all present. 

On March 20th, a “ Free Tea” was given. Twelve 
pledges were taken. In June the pre-ident gave a 
garden party, at which three members were added 
tothe branch. Quarterly tea meetings for mem- 
bers and friends have been instituted for social 
intercourse, and to promote a greater interest in 
total abstinence work. Two have been well 
attended, the result being that twelve new members 
have lately joined the branch. 

On Septzmber 6th, a memorial was presented by 
a deputation of six of the committee, to the magi:s- 
trates at tne Licensing Sessions, and was well re- 
ceived. A newspaper containing full report has 
been sent to Miss Philips. 

PLyMouTH, STONEHOUSS, AND DEVONPORT.— 
Tbe usual monthly meeting was held in Bank Street 
Chambers on Friday the 17th inst. Miss Haydon 
and Mrs. Long, the secretary, gave accounts of the 
adjourned Brewster Sessions at which they with 
other memters of the branch and several ministers 
and Temperance friends bad attended. All felt 
there was great cause for thankfulness to God that 
all the new licenses which had been. applied for 
were refused by the magistrates, also two renewals 
refused. It was resolved that the meetings for the 
future be held the first Friday in each month ia the 
Board Room of the Borough Arms, Bedford Street, 
at 8 p.m. 

DewsBuRy.—At a public meeting, held in the 
Temperance Room last month, an able address was 
delivered by Mre. Caroline Smith, of Burnley, Lan- 
cashire. Mrs. Simon Crawshaw presided. 

NortH BRITAIN (Blairgowrie).—Ata meeting of 
this Branch last month the following persons were 
elected as cfticers for tre new yesr:—President, 
Miss Nicoll, Rattray ; Joint Secretaries, Miss Wcite, 
South Free Manse, and Miss Daff, Croft Lane; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Mair, First Free Manse; Com- 
mittee—Mrs. D. Templeman, Newton Villa; Miss 
M'‘Intosh, Bankhead; Mrs. W. G. Lamb, Shaw 
Street; Mrs. T. Carmichael, Perth Street; Mrs, 
M'Glashan, Leslie Street ; Mies Cowpar, The Firs; 
and Miss Russell, Hillside Cottage. 

FOLKESTONE.—The branch went for the annual 
outing on Wednesday last. A good number of 
members and friends assembled at Radnor !’ark 
Station, and proceeded by train to Sandling Junc- 
tion, where they were met by their president (Mrs, 
Henry Kingsley), who acted as “ guide ” during the 
day. The party visited Saltwood Church, and the 
Castle, which, of course, was the chief point of 
interest, and is one of the most charming residences 
in the country. By the kind permission of Mrs. 
Deedes, they were conducted over the Castle and 
grounds by Mrs. Henry Kingsley. After leaving 
the grounds the company went through the village 
of Saltwood, back to the Home Farm at Sandling 
for refreshment, where Mrs. Herbert Deedes had 
kindly lent a large room for the purpose. 

PENZANCE.—On Monday, September 3rd, a draw- 
ing-room meeting was held at Perrow’s Temperance 
Hotel, presided over by Mrs, R. Dale, when Mrs, 
Paddon, who had been staying in Cornwall, kindly 
gave a paper full of valuable and striking thoughts 
on “ women’s responsibilities,” taking as her key- 
note some of the * Whatsoevers ”’ of the Bible, 
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DoncasTeR.—On Wednesday, September 5th, 
the usual monthly meeting was held in the after- 
noon. Before the business commenced, Mrs. 
Emmett, of Leeds, gave a Bible reading, which 
was listened to with deep interest. In the evening 
a public meeting was held in the Tem Hall, 
when Mrs. Emmett gave a most excellent address. 
At the close, a coffee supper was provided. 

On Thursday, September 6th, the committee 
arranged a public meeting at Askern, about seven 
miles from Doncaster; fifteen members of the 
Doncaster Branch were present. Mrs. Emmett, of 
Leeds, gave a telling and stirring address to a 
crowded audience. The President, Mrs. Walker, 
sang two songs; Mrs. Blair gave a reading; and 
Mrs. Davis a short address to the young people 
present. At the clo:e a branch was formed, which 
gave great satisfaction to all nt. 

RICHMOND.—Since the formation of this branch 
on April the 9th, good work has been carried on 
with much success, At the first open meeting 

the Dowager Countess of Erroll presided, and 
earnestly commended the cause of total abstinence. 
Miss Hesba Stretton, Lady Florence Hay, and Mra. 
Masters, the President of the branch, were also 
present. Miss Gorham and Mrs. Henry Kingsley 
gave addresses. A garden meeting at Mrs. Masters, 
and a temperance fete on August 6th, Bank 
Holiday, were successfully carried out. The com- 
mittee understand the value of advertisement, and 
announce their headquarters and dates of meetings 
on the roofs of four omnibuses running between 
Kingeton and Richmond. Over 200 women already 
belong to the branch. The committee intend to 
work with energy to return three more women at 
the coming election for Parish Councils and Boards 
of Guardians. Miss Foster Newton, P.L.G., has 
given six years’ excellent work upon the Richmond 
Board of Guardians, and it is hoped she will be 
again elected. 

THE TOLLINGTON PARK AND HornsEY" Y "branch 
resume their work during September, especially 
among missions. A new feature is to be a Lending 
Library of Temperance Books and Literature. The 
Secretary is open to receive contributions of books, 


In the interests of the work, it is necessary to 
remind the members and friends of the B.W.T.A. 
that one of the best methods of making the aims 
and objects of the Association known is t» widely 
circulate the Annual Report and the new Annual 
Leaflet. The following press cuttings show marked 
appreciation of the enlightened and progressive 
policy and methods of work of the B.W.'.A. If 
every member will bay a report, first read it, and 
then pass it on to others, increased interest will be 
aroused in the temperance cause. 


OPINIONS OF THE PREsS, 

We have also to acknowledge the eighteenth 
Avnual Report of the Council of the National 
British Women’s Temperance Association, price 6d. 
(the White Ribbon Company, Ltd., Memorial Hall, 
Faningdon Street). The British Women sare doing 
a magnificent work on behalf of temperance, and 
some idea of the value and widespread influence of 
the as:ociation may be gleaned from a perasal of 
the pages of this very comprehensive report. -— 
The Kentish Mercury. 

RECEIVED —Annoual Report of the B.W.T.A. (24, 
Memorial Hall, price 61.) This shows a splendid 
progress, and a width of work and sympathy too 
often, alas, absent from temperance organisations. 
With such a Catholic basis, the B.W.T.A. ought to 
do something to save mankind. —T%e Vegetarian. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 

BOOKS, 

“A GREAT MOTHER.” By Miss Faayce 
WILLARD and her kinswoman, Maree ‘ 
BRACB NORTON. With Introduction by hie 
Henry Somerset. Price 6s., carriage extra, 

CHILDREN'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK: Our y: 
Life, Written and designed by Lady H 
Somerset. Post free, 2s. = 

NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. By Miss 
Frances E. Willard, Introduction by Laq 
Henry Somerset. Prefatory Note by John a 

= pet Cloth gilt, 3s., post free, ‘ 

OMEN IN THE PULPIT. By Miss ¥ 
Willerd, Prise ts,uostie. on 

HOLINESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. By Adeline 
Duchess of Bedford. Post free, 1s. : 

EVERY-DAY RELIGION. By Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith (H.W.S.). Price, cloth, 23. 6d., post free 

THE SCIENCE OF MOTHERHOOD. By Mrs, 
PEARSALL SMITH (H.W.8.) Price 6d, post 


free. 

MABRIAGE AND HEREDITY. By Mrs. Josepy 
Lvoas. Price 1s., by post 1s, 1d. 

DUTIES OF WOMEN. Acourse of Lectures, By 
Frances Power Cobbe. Price 2s. 6d., post 


free, 

THE WHITE RIBBON BIRTHDAY BOOK 
Edited by Miss Anna Gordon. Price 3s. ; 

MEMORIES OF THE CRUSADE. By Mother 
Stewart. Price 6s. 

THE CRUSADER IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


B 
Mother Stewart. Price 4s. : 


THE NEW LESSON MANUAL. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The Temperance Lesson Manual,” Nos. 1 and 2 
(3d. each, by post 34d.) In the form of question 
and answer thirteen lessons are given in each book, 
in which Biblical teaching on Temperance is well 
illustrated. There are songs to sing and Scripture 
texts to remember. Altogether the manuals should 
be a great help to Bands of Hope.— Methodist 
Times. a 

The lesson-material provided is of first-rate 
quality, and the hints and ‘suggestions as to the 
conduct of the Band of Hope will be most usefal to 
conductors of those institations.— Methodist Re- 
corder. 

The Scottish Reformer concludes a lengthy notice 
of the manuals as follows :—This contribution to 
Temperance literature will, we feel sure, prove a 
valuable aid to teachers of Bands of Hope or 
Sunday Schools. ‘Marching Songs for Young 
Crusaders,” set to stirriog music, is an interesting 
feature of this handbook. We feel confident that, 
if the rising generation were fully instracted in the 
Temperance truths contained in these admirable 
manuals, Prohibition would be within measurable 
distance, and the drink traffic would be suppressed. 

These manuals convey, in the form of question 
and answer, a great deal of useful information as 
to the temperance question in all phases, and to tne 
waste caused by the drinking system, and to the 
cost of pauperism, insanity, and crime produced by 
it. These will be found valuable to condactors of 
Bands of Hope, Juvenile Templars, and Temperance 
Legions. Interspersed are a number of lesson- 
songs and marching-songs, which lend variety, and 
will impart additional animation to the services.— 
The League Journal (Scotland). 

These are two capital manuals for use in the 
Bands of Hope; in catechism form they convey 
most valuable information. The first is called 
“Our Marching Orders,” and gives Bible support to 
the temperance reform from every point of view. 
The second deals with the economic aspect of the 
question in a thorough and intelligent manner. 
Compiled by American ladies, they indicate what 
thorough temperance teaching is being given to 
Young America.— The Western Temperance Herald. 

These manuals will be foand most useful by our 
Superintendents, Band of Hope Conductors, etc. 
They contain a vast amount of information on the 
Temperance question presented in a most interest- 
ing manner. Toall interested in the training and 
education of the young we say," Getthese manuals. 
—The Good Templar. 

They deal with all phases of the Temperance 
question, and are admirably put together. Ze 
Temperance Chronicle (C.E.T.8.) 

Send all orders to The Secretary, 


24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON 
STREET, EC. 


gerr. 13, 1894. 


Poor Parish Surrounded 


victoria and Albert Docks. 


———— 
WHOLLY UNDENOMINATIONAL. 
ESS 


resh Air for Children and Invalids. 


iMari’s, Victoria Docks, London, B. 
m. ‘Ane. and Sir W. C. thanked. 


_ 
FRESH AIR FOR POOR CHILDREN 


ee 
rT . subscribed, a pale-faced child can 
cle  aauey holiday for a fortnight. 
Help greatl; needed for 500 in this, the 
third Keres District in London. 

ts YLEMAN HERRING, Vicar, 8t. Paul's, 
out cael, %, Colebrooke Row, N. 


Bankers—London and County. 


——— 
WRENNER NAR, 
THE BEST COOKERY BOOK FOR ALL. 


RECHERCHE 


{SIDE DISHES. 
( 


By CHAS. HERMAN SENN, k 
Inspecting and Consulting CHEF 
de CUIGINE, NATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL of COOKBKRY, 
LONDON. 
Price 3s.6d. Cloth and gilt, elegantly 
und. 


(| Only to be obtained of ‘ 
JOHN HADDON & CO’S 
(| Central Publishing Offices, 


Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, B.C. 


ONAN AIST ISIN 


) ALEXANDER CUNNER, 


Organist, Teacher, Tuner, etc. 
Send for Terms at once. 
Pianofortes Organs. bought. sold, selec- 


ted, packed. atched all pores of 
World. § econd-hand. 
Collard & Collard Cottage for sale tri- 
chord, rosewood case, equal to new. 
Exceptional value. 


10, Queen’s Road, Notting Hill, London. 
Mention this Paver. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS For 23. 
6d. for each Additionat 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happow & Cc., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


OTE.—GOODWILL OF GIRLS’ 
BCHOOL, and valuable freehold 
property for sale (Midlands). School 

of bigh repute. Over pdr A pga Income 
£1,017, largely augmentable by taking 
boarders. Principal retiring. Price £3,100 
(goodly portion on mortgage if desired). 
Exceptionally fine investment for efficient 
teacher.—Apply, SCHOLASTIC MuTUAL Asso- 
claTION, Lrp., Burlington Chambers, New 
Street, Birmingham. 


MEDICAL & HYCIENIC LECTURES. 


Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS will 
give a Course of Lectures, to Women only, 
on thet Physical Structure, Health and 
Disease, on September 18th, 19th, 20th, and 
2\st, at 3.15 p.m., at Dr. Williams’ Library, 
Gordon Square, W.C. Silver Collection. 

(W.8.351. 


— ge 
poe FOR NEXT TERM, 
an ENGAGEMENT in good SCHOOL 
by YOUNG LADY (23). Eo lish, 
Arithmetic. Algebra, French, Freehand 
Drawing, Theory, etc. Certificated. Highest 
references, Experienced—EDITH WILLIAMS, 
Market Street, Haverfordwest. [ W.8.338. 


SF ERN HOUSE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Wood Green. — Comfortable Home. 
Unlimited diet. Preparation _ for 

Musical and Local Exams. Inclusive Fees, 

£20—£36 per annum. Good references.— 

Apply to Principal for Prospectus. (w.8.341. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
LONDON-GLASGOW. 


xa PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


wy 


fet ww 
Um 


"™ox 
>> ry 
at 


Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS FoR 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
ee 


FOLKESTONE (best part).—Good 


rinciples; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 

lusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (mem- 

ber of Ro’ British Nursing Association), 
Hav House, Claremont Road. 


ee eee 
AST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX.—A 
Lady wishes to recommend the apart- 
mente at Mrs. Charlwood’s, Oxford 
House, Garland Road, for summer or winter. 
Hot and Cold Bath. Terms moderate, and 
strict honesty. [w.s. 352. 


Nad LET.— Temperance Refreshment 
Rooms and Confectionery Business, in 
desirable position in the main road of 

a suburb ten miles from London. House 

accommodation.—Reply, Mrs.GLovER, Vaux- 

hall House, near Canterbury. 


NEW HARRISON 


Manchester. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 1825 
DYE- 
WORKS, 


PULLARS’ 


pt a ft., 11 bedrooms from 232 ft., spaci 


SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


KNITTER 


KNITS Wear eit, “or cotton. 


INSTRUCTIONS Lists 2d. Post, 
TRIUMPHANT AWARD at PARIS. The only 
WINNER in the WORLD of 5 Gold Medals and 22 other Honours, 
Also makers of the “*SUN~ Seamlcss Stocking Ribber.— Harrison 

Knitting Machine Co.,Ltd. Works, 48, Upper Brook Street, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hotel ite Buston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of Bt. Panoras 


Stations. 
Very quiet. Convenient to Buses and Underground 
Railway to all 
ROOM & BREAKFAS' 
Telegrame—“ 
Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 


we 
Recently Improved and handsomely Re- 


and King’s Oross 


of London. 
from 4s. 6d. to 
s, London.” 


5s. 6d. 
Also 


Blevator. Blectric Light. 
Both Houses conducted on strictly 
Tem Principles. 


| pager MANOR HOUSE, mile 
from BOGNOR. — Unfurnished. — 4 
living rooms, 38 ft. (conservatory off, 
26 ft. by 16 ft.), 25 ft., 16 ft. by 16 ft., 16 ft. 
ces, stablin 
acres. FU. ts) 
—Mrs. Auld, as above. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS Fo 


R 23. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 
Jouw Happon & Oo., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


¢, 

TUDENT TEACHERS RECEIVED 
as VACANOIES occur. COMFORT- 
ABLE HOME. HIGH SCHOOL 

TEACHING. London Matriculation 

a Local, Royal Academy of Music, 

South Kensington, Froebel, and all other 

examinations. . Moderate Fees.—Knighte- 

ville Trainin, Culeae and Kindergarten, 

Lewisham High _ 8.B. 


NOTE THIS.— 
THE LOW TERMS for 
Small Advertisements. 


FREE. 


PERTH. 


CELEBRATED FOR SUPERIOR DYBING OR CLEANING OF 
LADIES’ DRESS, GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES, HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS. 


LONDON: 48, CHENIES STREET, W.C.; and Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 


GOODS CAN ALSO BE SENT DIRECT TO WORKS BY PARCEL POST OR RAIL. 
ee ee 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 
TECHNICAL ano PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING. 


By Mrs. WOODGATE LOW, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Extract froma letter from Duchess of Teck : “A very excellent and useful work.” 


PusiisHers: Masses. SIMPKIN, 


MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LD., 


4, Starioners’ Hats Court, Lonvon, E.C. 


ee ——— 


THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA. 


By W. T. STEAD, 
Editor of ‘‘REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


RPP EES 


Price SIX SHILLINGS. 
8vo, 464 pp., in cloth. 


——— 


ONLY A FEW COPIES IN STOCK. 


“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, 
MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


> 


(6 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
30 WORDS ror 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
‘Three insertions as Two. 
yed Advertisements 6s. per inch, 
appor & Co., LaTsst TIMB TUESDAY. 


Di 
JOHN 


$$ 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


in AIR-TIGHT TING, 2s. per lb., .free; 
21 very large, selected NEW-LAID EGGS, 
2s. Od., free (breakages replaced). DAIRY- 
FED PORK, etc.— Mrs. Conyrrs, Kilkhamp- 
ton, Stratton, N. Devon. 


THE HUMAN FLOWER. 


A SIMPLE Statement of the Physio- 
logy of Birth _ the Relations of the 


xes. 
By ELLIS ETHELMER. 
Price One Shilling (Post Free) from 
Mrs. WOLSTENHOLME Etmy, Buxton House, 
Congleton. [w.s.349. 
| Fae WHO WEAR SEAL- 
SKINS.—Great Bale of Sealskin Jackets 
at £20. Winter price . Inspec- 
tion invited. Old jackets remodelled. Price 
list free.—GrorGgs Auaustus NICHOLAS, 
Furrier, 204, Regent Street, London, W. 


purchase her rietary toilet \. 
Tablets, 6d.and 1s. Diet free. — Write AtrEs, 
21, Olarence Street, Clapham, London. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS ron Is. 6d. 
6a. for ech Additiona! 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happon & Co., Largest TIME TUESDAY, 


RS. WHITE BAMFORD,B.W.T.A., 
is open to receive Engagements to 
Appress Mgsrines (Gospel Tem- 

perance), Drawing-roomsor Public. Terms: 
Travelling Expenses and emall fee. Appli- 
cation by letter.—116, Hanley Road, N. 


RS. TITFORD, MAssBUSE AND 

MEDICAL BLEcTRician,attends patients 

at their residences. Iighest testi- 
montals from doctors and _ patiente.—24, 
Braydon Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


A® NURSE or MAID to LADY 
going to Australia; aged 21 years; 
good needlewounan ; abetainer ; good 
references.—1, Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, Kent. 
(W.8.348. 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Tradeadvts. ... we = 5 /- por inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two 


Page ... os ove 
Half-page ... w. &5 5e. 
Quarter ‘ -. £3 15s. 


Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted... .-» =80 words 1/6. 
Three insertions, as two. 
Situations vacant ie ... 380 words 2/-. 
Three insertions, as two. 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel. 
Janeous advts.__... ... 80 words 2/- 
6d. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


—— 
A SOLID FACT! 


‘THE’ VERY BEST 


LADIES’ MEDIUM 
FOR 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


(PREPAID) IS 


The ‘Woman's Signal.’ 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Serr. 13, 1994 


ee rece rer 
Highest Honours, CHICAGO, HE SE ON UIE CHICAGO NEG 9 

ar EN PRs and Best,” 

ALT 

Pure Concentrated 


as at eats a Oup of most 
” 80 PRIZE "MEDALS Awarded to 


Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 
en ec ee 


J. 5, FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infante,”— 


AND 4828, iB Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
CHEAPEST. \ os 
ae om 
INFANTS, Oo eee 
- CHILDREN, < Pee ea 
INVALIDS, me “ 


AND THE AGED. 


@ 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” c0., LTD 


THE ADDRESSES, REPORTS, AND MINUTES 


THE 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL COUNCIL 


OF THE 


aoe British Women’s Temperance Association 


Are now ready, price 6d., postage 3d. 


THE TEMPERANCE LESSON MANUAL 


Series Nos. 1 and 2. 


Price 3d. each, by post 33d. 


BA, > MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, EAC. 
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